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Dr. Aubrey A. Douglass 


is the new Chief of the Division of Sec- 
ondary Education in the State Department 
of Education. He was elected to this im- 
portant position in June, on the recom- 
mendation of Dr. Vierling Kersey, and took 
office September 1. His predecessor, Walter 
R. Hepner*, who served with distinction in 
this post since January 1, 1934, and directed 
a comprehensive program of secondary 
school curriculum reorganization, has gone 
to the presidency of San Diego State 
College. 

Dr. Douglass enters his new office with a 
fine background of experience and scholar- 
ship. A native of Kansas (1887), he gradu- 
ated from Kansas State Teachers College at 
Emporia in 1912. In 1917 he received his 
Ph.D. degree from Clark University, Wor- 
cester, Mass., and later did graduate work 
at Harvard University. The years 1917-19 
were spent in the United States Army. Dr. 
Douglass has taught in the rural school and 
in high school, and has served as a high 
school principal. He has taught and lectured in three institutions of higher learning—as 
Assistant Professor of Education in Washington State College, 1919-24; as lecturer in the 
Graduate School of Education, Harvard, 1924-26; and as Professor and Head of the Depart- 
ment of Education, Claremont Colleges, 1926-(now on leave). Besides this, he has taught in 
Summer Sessions at Harrisburg (Virginia) Normal School, University of Washington, Penn- 
sylvania State College, Harvard University, and Stanford. 

Dr. Douglass is author of widely used textbooks in Education. His The Junior High 
School appeared in 1917, Pub. School Pub. Co.; Secondary Education in 1927, Houghton Mif- 
flin; and The American School System, one of the notable books— (Continued on page 420) 





*California Quarterly of Secondary Education, Vol. IX, No. 2, January, 1934. 





Dr. Will French 


is the new Superintendent of Schools in 
Long Beach, having succeeded Superinten- 
dent H. S. Upjohn, who resigned some 
months ago on account of ill health, and has 
retired from active work. 

As a native son of Kansas (1889), Dr. 
French received his A.B. degree from the 
University of Kansas in 1902, and the BS. 
degree in education in 1914. In 1923 he 
earned an M.A. degree in Secondary Educa- 
tion from Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, and from the same institution he 
received his Ph.D. degree in 1933. 

Dr. French has had a rich experience in 
educational activities. From a teacher and 
coach in athletics at Windfield High School 
(Kansas), he went to the principalship of 
the Abilene High School. The years 1925- 
1929 were spent in service as principal of 
the high school and assistant superintendent 
of schools in Lincoln, Nebraska. From 1929- 


(Continued on page 420) 





























ON THE PROBLEMS OF SECONDARY EDUCATION IN 
CALIFORNIA 


AUBREY A. DOUGLASS 
Chief of Division of Secondary Education, California State Department of Education 


ERTAIN BASIC PROBLEMS have con- 

fronted secondary education for 
many years. Some were first stated 
at the time of the Committee of Ten 
in 1893; others found expression in 
the discussion which followed the 
publication of that epoch making re- 
port. The main questions centered in 
such issues as the extension of free, 
publicly supported secondary educa- 
tion, the economy of time, the revi- 
sion of the curriculum, articulation, 
and the adaptation of the school sys- 
tem to the psychology of individual 
differences and of adolescence. These 
problems have proved to be exceed- 
ingly persistent. They are complex, 
they are entangled, they depend one 
upon another, they are modified by 
social and economic conditions, and 
they assume new aspects as contribu- 
tions are made to educational theory 
and practice. Progress has been made 
in dealing with them, and some have 
become less troublesome than others. 
Few, if any, have been completely 
solved. 

The problems confronting the sec- 
ondary schools of California are 
fundamentally the same as those ar- 
resting the attention of the Nation. 
Because of conditions somewhat pe- 
culiar to the State, because some 
issues arouse more interest than oth- 
ers, and because efficiency demands a 
concentration of energy, attention is 
being focused upon certain issues and 
experiments. 

In its Cardinal Principles of Sec- 
ondary Education, the Commission on 
the Reorganization of Secondary Edu- 
eation produced a statement of aims 
which has had wide influence and ac- 
ceptance. It placed before the edu- 


cational public a concise statement of 
objectives. Many of these had been 
recognized with the foundation of 
Franklin’s academy and with the 
English High School; they had been 
forcibly stated by Spencer in his es- 
say, ‘‘What Knowledge is of Most 
Worth?’’ In other historical discus- 
sions one or more of the objectives 
contained in the Cardinal Principles 
of Secondary Education had been 
recognized. 

In attempting to translate objec- 
tives into practice, however, the Com- 
mission was not able to free itself 
from the prevailing organization of 
subject matter. In the suggestions 
and recommendations for the reor- 
ganization of teaching materials, con- 
tained in a series of special publica- 
tions, the Commission reverted to the 
subject-matter fields. The Commis- 
sion did not succeed in getting away 
from what has been termed the cold 
storage idea in education; its publica- 
tions presented subject matter which 
was to be taught more for its own 
sake than as a direct aid in solving 
problems or in forming attitudes and 
ideals, which are the real determiners 
of conduct. The gap which has sep- 
arated the more remote goals of edu- 
cation and classroom practice was not 
bridged. This attitude has fostered 
the belief held in some quarters that 
general considerations of educational 
aims are academic exercises, interest- 
ing and inspirational in and of them- 
selves, but of little value to the work 
of the teacher. 

The general purpose of education is 
a question which has engaged many of 
the ablest thinkers since the days of 
Plato—a fact which in itself should be 
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sufficient to insure its further consid- 
eration. This is a question to which 
every layman, and especially every 
teacher, supervisor, and administra- 
tor may well devote continuous 
thought. Personal philosophies will 
be built up, to which the ideas of the 
past and the knowledge of present 
social, political, and economic prob- 
lems will contribute. Much common 
ground will be found when different 
philosophies are compared, even 
though they are couched in different 
statements. Above all, thinking must 
be carried to the place where a direct 
and clear relationship exists between 
statements of general aims and class- 
room practice. 


Formulation of a Platform of 
Secondary Education 


It is probable that, in California as 
in other states, there is need of a care- 
ful formulation of a ‘‘platform’’ of 
secondary education. Personal phi- 
losophies will be constructed; com- 
parisons of these philosophies will re- 
veal common ground. That common 
ground will constitute, in part, the 
‘‘platform.’’ It is to be emphasized 
that, if the old gap between educa- 
tional aims and classroom practice is 
to be wiped out, common elements and 
principles must not be contributed by 
the few, to be handed out under the 
semblance of authority to the many. 
In making an educational philosophy 
effective, the thinking and action of 
teachers are more important than the 
thinking and action of any other 
group. 

Inseparably geared with aims is the 
question or problem of the form in 
which teaching materials shall be ar- 
ranged. This is the old question of 
lesson aim, subject matter, and 
method, the most popular name for 
which is ‘‘unit.’’ Descriptions and 


explanations of what constitutes a 
unit of instruction appearing in the 
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educational literature at present are 
confusing. However, most descrip- 
tions specify that the unit must pos- 
sess a mental challenge to the student, 
that it is more or less complex, and 
therefore analyzable into sub-units, 
the resolution of which depends upon 
adequate knowledge. The descrip- 
tions also specify that the issue or 
challenge in question may be satisfac- 
torily met by knowledge drawn from 
one of the commonly recognized sub- 
ject-matter fields; it may depend 
upon the contributions of several 
fields. To meet the issue or mental 
challenge, pupils must possess certain 
skills and techniques of work, which 
experience improvement with renewed 
attacks upon other units. 

Many of the teachers, supervisors, 
and principals of California are 
formulating for themselves state- 
ments of principles which underlie 
the construction of a unit of work. It 
is more than probable that a compari- 
son of thinking or a pooling of ideas 
as they have developed around the 
general theme would be exceedingly 
helpful in furthering the reorganiza- 
tion of the curriculum. 

Actual instructional materials, 
formulated with the highest possible 
degree of accuracy and consistency 
with accepted principles, are greatly 
needed and eagerly sought. Because 
the new instruction may transgress 
subject-matter lines, because rear- 
rangements of old materials must be 
made, and because new materials must 
be added, existing courses of study 
and textbooks are often deficient. 
Teachers are anxious to modify many 
of their outlines, or syllabi, and to 
reconstruct others. They are eager to 
learn what their colleagues in other 
schools are doing, and to exchange 
views and materials. 


Experimentation in Units 
of Instruction 


During the past year brief descrip- 
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tions of new ventures in teaching 
have been collected and distributed to 
the secondary schools of the State. 
These descriptions have been sugges- 
tive of practices which may be at- 
tempted; they have revealed the fact 
that much thinking is being done on 
the problem of curriculum revision. 
In numerous school systems more com- 
plete units of instruction have been 
produced. The structure of the unit 
is shown and extensive bibliogprahies 
are listed. Often directions for carry- 
ing on the unit are shown, and the 
necessary subject matter is presented. 


In a cooperative undertaking, the 
purpose of which is the promotion of 
the system of public education, it is to 
be expected that groups of teachers 
will share with others the results of 
their thinking and experience. This 
spirit has been aboundantly demon- 
strated. There are, however, certain 
considerations which tend to postpone 
widespread distribution of teaching 
materials, and other considerations 
which may make it inadvisable for the 
school system which is producing new 
instructional materials to distribute 
them widely. It requires careful 
planning, trial, modification, and re- 
trial before teaching materials are re- 
duced to a satisfactory form. It may 
turn out that all these steps must be 
repeated. With good reason, there- 
fore, teachers and administrators hesi- 
tate or refuse to release materials 
which they regard as incomplete or 
unfinished. 


If the attitude prevails among 
those charged with instruction that 
persons in positions of authority have 
produced materials of instruction, or 
if those materials have received ap- 
proval from those supposedly in a po- 
sition to judge, it may happen that 
too many teachers will adopt without 
an experimental attitude and without 
intelligent criticism those teaching 
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materials. Crystallization of practice, 
with its attendant formalism, will be 
the inevitable result. The history of 
education is full of examples of the 
vitiation of educational reform by the 
disciples of some leader whose views 
were sound, but not clearly under- 
stood by his devotees. 

The fact remains, however, that the 
best available teaching materials 
should be placed at the disposal of 
those interested. It may be expected 
that the best materials will come from 
schools in which intelligent experi- 
mentation is in progress, produced 
primarily by teachers, often in spite 
of heavy schedules. If the tendency 
towards uncritical acceptance of new 
materials can be successfully chal- 
lenged, if the materials themselves 
ean be sympathetically and intelli- 
gently examined and evaluated, and 
if they can be made available to the 
teachers of the state, there can be 
little doubt that material assistance 
would be given. 

A similar assemblage of what may 
be called ‘‘teaching devices’’ for dis- 
tribution to the teachers of the state 
might be made to advantage. The 
realia of the foreign languages is an 
illustration. Not only will a plentiful 
supply of devices be of vast assist- 
ance to what may be termed ordinary 
instruction, but it will be of great 
assistance in the construction of units. 
These devices, like the units them- 
selves, will emerge from the class- 
rooms. It may be expected that the 
average teacher has, through his own 
inventiveness and ingenuity, pro- 
duced a number of devices, although 
he may be exceedingly modest about 
their value. 


Reorganization and 
College Entrance 


The Colleges and the Universities 
of the State select, from those gradu- 
ated from the four-year and senior 
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high schools each year, the members 
of their freshman classes. A series 
of standards has been developed, upon 
which higher institutions depend in 
the process of selection. Among these 
standards the pattern of subjects pur- 
sued by the candidate in his second- 
ary school course is likely to occupy 
a prominent place. This is especially 
true-at the University of California. 
While much freedom has been granted 
in the matter of developing content, 
it is not possible for some schools to 
carry out the plans they have in mind 
and at the same time meet the stand- 
ards of college admission as they are 
ordinarily stated. 


Of the schools in which activity in 
curriculum revision has been most en- 
ergetic, twelve have drawn plans for 
reeorganization. These plans have 
been submitted to the University of 
California with the understanding 
that, if the plans were approved, 
graduates may be admitted to the 
university even though they have not 
met the technical requirements of ad- 
mission. The plans have been ap- 
proved. Other colleges and universi- 
ties of the State have been asked to 
join the experiment, and they have 
accepted the invitation. Thus, gradu- 
ates from the twelve schools will be 
admitted to freshman standing, even 
though certain entrance requirements 
have not been met, in practically all 
the higher institutions of the State. 


Many investigations have been 
made on the question of college admis- 
sion, others are in process, and others 
are proposed. The Pennsylvania 
Study, and the investigation which 
has just been begun by the associa- 
tions of colleges and secondary 
schools, are exceedingly comprehen- 
sive. The experiment sponsored by 
the Progressive Education Associa- 
tion also deals with college admission. 
All should produce findings which 
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will be of greatest value to the prob- 
lems of admission in California. 


The usual technique in investiga- 
tions of the college entrance question 
has been to determine the value of 
one or more criteria of admission in 
predicting success in college as judged 
by marks earned in the first semester 
or year. Marks earned in secondary 
school or on the College Entrance Ex- 
amination Board examinations, or in- 
telligence quotient, singly or in com- 
bination are correlated with marks re- 
ceived in the freshman in college. 
This method assumes that measures of 
prediction and measures of success 
possess at least a fair degree of relia- 
bility ; if the assumption were other- 
wise, there would be no point in mak- 
ing the investigations. The reliability 
of standardized educational tests and 
tests of scholastic aptitude can be de- 
termined with considerable accuracy. 
Calculations usually show sufficient 
error to produce caution in applying 
results. Investigations of high school 
marks have given rise to grave doubts 
as to their reliability. Investigations 
of the reliability of college marks are 
not plentiful. It may be that college 
professors can assign marks with a 
higher degree of accuracy than sec- 
ondary school teachers are able to 
reach, but it is not safe to assume that 
they can do so. The reliability of col- 
lege marks should be thoroughly in- 
vestigated before they are taken as 
the primary standard by which suc- 
cess in college is judged. 


In a similar manner, the validity 
of college marks should be scrutinized. 
Teachers and administrators in some 
of the secondary schools have dis- 
pensed with marks, and others are at 
the point of taking this step, because 
it is believed that marks show little or 
nothing of the changes which have 
taken place in the thinking or the at- 
titudes of the pupil. While infer- 
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ences regarding college marks cannot 
legitimately be drawn from the gen- 
eral situation prevailing in secondary 
schools, it is legitimate to ask what it 
is that college marks stand for. The 
suspicion is that they do not have 
much in common with the professed 
aims of college education. 


It seems apparent that, if the best 
judgment is to be rendered upon the 
success of the graduates entering the 
colleges and universities from the 
twelve experimental schools, second- 
ary school and college officials must 
agree upon the traits which are to be 
developed in the secondary schools 
and in the lower divisions of the col- 
leges. Means must be found of meas- 
uring the extent to which these traits 
have been developed. A first step in 
this program might well be a series of 
conferences between representatives 
of both groups for the dual purpose 
of acquainting all concerned with the 
nature of the experiment, and of de- 
termining, as specifically as possible, 
the abilities, skills, attitudes, or traits 
common to the two programs. Once 
these have been decided upon, it 
should be possible to measure, more 
accurately than the present system of 
marks can measure, the improvement 
of the student. It is to be hoped that 
the success of the movement to revise 
and improve the curriculum in the 
secondary schools of California will 
not be judged in the colleges solely 
by the degree of success achieved by 
students in securing marks in their 
freshman and sophomore years. 


The above problems, namely, the 
aims or ‘‘platform’’ of secondary 
education, the development of a series 
of principles for constructing and 
judging units of instruction, the pro- 
duction of new teaching materials, 
and the articulation of the revised 
curriculum with the higher institu- 
tions of the State, have during the 
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past year or more constituted the 
chief centers upon which attack has 
been made for the improvement of the 
secondary schools of California. 
Through committees composed of men 
who have given generously of their 
time and energy, much has been done 
to arouse interest and to center think- 
ing upon these problems. It is highly 
desirable that the program be con- 
tinued. 


Interdependence of Many 
Problems the Concern of 
All Groups 


Any one of the above problems is 
sufficiently broad and extensive to in- 
volve those remaining, as well as oth- 
ers not specifically mentioned in this 
article. For example, a consideration 
of the aims of secondary education 
will inevitably lead to the curriculum 
and to teaching methods. Intelligent 
study of these issues demands, in 
turn, definite knowledge of the extent 
to which the program of education is 
reaching boys and girls of secondary- 
school age, as well as a careful study 
of the capabilities, interests, and prob- 
able vocational destinations of the 
school population. One is immedi- 
ately confronted with such questions 
as the type of vocational training 
which should be given, vocational 
guidance, the characteristics of gen- 
eral training best suited to those end- 
ing their formal education with the 
senior high school or junior college, 
the curriculum core, and many others. 
Teaching methods and provisions for 
individual differences involve such 
questions as directed study and edu- 
cational guidance. When established 
practices are changed, new practices 
in administration are originated. 


It is thus impossible to avoid any 
problem of importance dealing with 
the secondary school, even though 
there were a disposition to do so. 
Moreover, the principles of education 
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which control practice in the various 
units of the school system are so 
nearly identical, and the units are so 
interdependent, that intelligent work 
in one area can be undertaken only 
when one group of workers is in sym- 
pathy with and intelligent about the 
purposes and activities of other 
groups. 

Those acquainted with the situation 
in California are aware that experi- 
ments are being conducted which 
have to do with vocational and edu- 
cational guidance, with supervised 
study, homogeneous grouping, educa- 
tional measurements, grade organi- 
zation, and various phases of admin- 
istration. These experiments are 
receiving, as they deserve, the atten- 
tion of the school men of the State. 
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There are, moreover, numerous organ- 
izations which have developed in con- 
nection with the school system, with 
one or another of its divisions, or in 
connection with one or another of the 
branches or areas of instruction. The 
problems which concern one or an- 
other of these groups are also of con- 
cern to other groups. Secondary edu- 
cation will benefit as the results of 
experiments made upon one or an- 
other of the phases of secondary edu- 
eation are published. It will also 
benefit if the cooperation which has 
existed in the past among the various 
organizations can be promoted, and if 
the results of the thinking devoted by 
one group to problems of concern to 
it can be furnished to the membership 
of other groups. 


DR. EDWARD L. HARDY 


retired from the presidency of the San Diego State Teachers College on 
September 1, after twenty-five years of distinguished service. 
Dr. Hardy has been a trail-blazer in teacher-training programs in Cali- 


fornia. 


He rendered outstanding leadership several years ago in bringing 


the two-year State Normal Schools to the status of four-year State Teachers 
Colleges. More recently he has contributed much to the extension of the 
scope and function of the seven California State Teachers Colleges, which 
now operate under the title of State Colleges, (legally effective September, 
1935), with broadened liberal arts offerings, but with teacher training as 


their major function. 





DR. AUBREY A. DOUGLASS 
(Continued from frontispiece page) 
on American Education, in 1934, Farrar and 
Rinehart. 

With hearty congratulations to Mr. Hep- 
ner in his new field, the secondary school 
people of California will extend a cordial 
and professional welcome to Dr. Douglass 
as their new Chief. 





DR. WILL FRENCH 
(Continued from frontispiece page) 
1935 he was Superintendent of Schools in 


Tulsa, Oklahoma, where he gained a national 
reputation for progressive leadership in 
modern education. 

The Educational Index reveals that Dr. 
French has written widely in the field of 
education. The Macmillan Company will 


bring out this fall Dr. French’s Education 
and Social Dividends, the 1934 research 
award of the Kappa Delta Pi, announced 
last year at the Atlantic City meeting. 

The traditions of progressive education 
in Long Beach will be nurtured and wisely 
advanced under Dr. French’s leadership. 














FUNCTIONAL SOCIAL STUDIES 
A SYMPOSIUM 


A PROPOSAL FOR A SOCIAL STUDIES CURRICULUM 
FOR THE SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


PAUL R. HANNA 
Stanford University 


OCIAL STUDIES can best de defined 

for our purpose by stating what 
we consider to be the objectives of this 
broad area of the secondary curricu- 
lum. Two objectives are paramount 
in the social studies: (1) to direct pu- 
pils in such experiences as will de- 
velop a realistic wnderstanding and 
appreciation of human relations; (2) 
to direct pupils to participate in im- 
proving human relations. These ob- 
jectives can be compared to those of 
the science studies wherein pupils are 
directed to an understanding and im- 
provement of the biological and 
physical phenomena. The studies in 
spiritual and aesthetic living, together 
with the social studies and the science 
studies, constitute the sum total of 
the curriculum.* 

Understanding human relations. In 
describing the first objective of the 
social studies as experiencing a real- 
istic understanding and appreciation 
of human relations, it must be noted 
that this concept includes a range of 
context and activities as broad as hu- 
man life itself. In our modern world 
we seldom, if ever, act strictly alone, 
without relation to our fellow men. 
Human relations, i. e., ‘“man-to-man’’ 
relations, are concerned with the vast 
number of daily actions which are col- 
lective in nature. The material bases 
of our existence, our institutions, our 
hopes and our ideals are all inextrica- 
bly bound together in a web that em- 
braces other individuals in the family, 





*This terminology may be unfamiliar to some 
readers. ‘These three broad fields are thought of 
in many schools as including the large num of 
separate subjects formerly taught. 


community, state, national, and world 
cooperation. 

Human relations can be thought of 
as involving several major social 
functions in which people labor col- 
lectively : 

1. To procure raw materials from 
the crust of the earth (soil, mines, 
bodies of water, etc.), and aided by 
the prime movers (steam, gasoline, 
electricity), to change these raw ma- 
terials into things useful to man or to 
maintain those services which are es- 
sential to individual and group living, 
and eventually to distribute a con- 
tinuous flow of these goods and serv- 
ices to the ultimate consumer. (Pro- 
duction and Distribution.) 


2. To consume these goods and 
services with profit to individual and 
social health—mental, physical, and 
spiritual. (Consumption.) 

3. To conserve and to protect hu- 
man life, natural resources, and the 
positive values of our social heritage. 
(Conservation. ) 

4. To transport ourselves, our 
goods and services, and to communi- 
cate with each other. (Transporta- 
tion and communication.) 


5. To explore new spatial, intel- 
lectual, social, aesthetic, or moral 
realms in order to gain more freedom. 
(Extension of Freedom.) 

6. To enjoy the privileges and 
benefits of recreation. (Recreation.) 

7. To prepare for better human re- 
lations through education. (Educa- 
tion.) 

8. To create and to enjoy crea- 
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tions in aesthetics. (Aesthetic Expres- 
sion.) 

9. To find a fuller meaning in the 
expression of religious impulses. (Re- 
ligious Expression.) 

10. To obtain and make secure, 
among a whirl of disintegrating tend- 
encies, an integration of the individ- 
ual.* (Individual Integration.) 


There have been other formulations 
of man’s ‘‘work, wealth, and happi- 
ness,’’ but the above ten major social 
functions are believed to encompass 
all the significant problems confronted 
in the man-to-man relationship in all 
cultures existing in time and space. 
It will be noted that man’s activities, 
from the dawn of the earliest tribal 
life to the latest event of the contem- 
porary world, and on into the pro- 
jected future, have always been and 
always will be concerned with carry- 
ing on these major social functions. 
History is the recorded story of how 
man, living under varying environ- 
mental conditions with differing de- 
grees of control over nature, has con- 
stantly adjusted himself and his insti- 
tutions in order to carry on more or 
less successfully in these functional 
areas of social experience. The func- 
tions are relatively constant, but the 
arrangements (his customs and his 
institutions) by which man has satis- 
fied the functions change markedly 
from time to time and place to place. 


The social studies are concerned 
with those human relations which the 
specialists in their more limited fields 
have dealt with under the categories 
of history, physical and cultural geog- 
raphy, political science, economics, 
sociology, civics, ethics, anthropology, 





*These major social functions as the frame- 
work of a social studies program, were developed, 
in connection with several state curriculum revi- 
sion programs, during the past four years and were 
reported previously in the Progressive Education 
magazine for January-February, 1934. 

tFor a full discussion of the content of social 
studies, see Chapter IX of Beard: The Nature of 
the Social Sciences. New York. Scribner’s. 1934. 
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and other branches and sub-branches 
of knowledge.t 


Although in the program of social 
studies instruction must of necessity 
draw in the main from the systems of 
thought listed above, yet the tradi- 
tional arrangement of the separate 
disciplines, as they have for years 
been taught in our secondary schools, 
is not accepted in this proposal. The 
approach to organization is discussed 
more in detail in a later section. Let 
us turn, first, to a brief consideration 
of the second objective of improving 
human relations. 


Improving human relations. Un- 
derstanding and appreciating human 
relations will do much to develop the 
foundation for successfully living and 
cooperating with others. But wnder- 
standing alone is not sufficient. Teach- 
ers of the social studies have the fur- 
ther obligation of providing students 
with experiences in improving human 
relations. Learning is not complete 
until the student has tested the valid- 
ity of his thought processes in the lab- 
oratory of social intercourse. What 
he ‘‘knows’’ in the fullest meaning of 
the term is that which he builds into 
himself as reactions to situations in 
which he has participated as an active 
agent. But the psychological effect of 
complete learning experiences is only 
one effect, however. The social world 
in which we live is so much in need 
of improvement that no defensible 
social studies curriculum can stop 
short of giving pupils numerous op- 
portunities to participate in socially 
useful work to improve family, com- 
munity, national, and world condi- 
tions. Youths, with adults, must at- 
tack the problems of raising the 
standard of living, of increasing the 
amount of food, shelter, clothing, 
health service, recreation, etc. They 
must have a variety of experiences in 
governing themselves in and out of 
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school. In the same manner that we 
learn to read by reading, or to write 
by writing, or to swim by swimming, 
we learn to improve human relations 
by actually facing everyday situa- 
tions and carrying through proposals 
for bettering conditions. 


Acceptance of this objective would 
lead the teachers of the social studies 
to direct their students to take an 
active part in improving their own 
personal relations to their group in 
school, on the playground, in the 
home, and in the community. Guid- 
ance will be given to student partici- 
pation with adults in improving the 
health or aesthetic qualities of home, 
school, and community. Study of the 
provisions for protecting life or social 
and natural resources would be fol- 
lowed by opportunity to test carefully 
considered proposals for improving 
the existing situations. In short, pu- 
pils would be guided in many expe- 
riences which would develop their 
ability to apply their understanding 
of human relations to the betterment 
of society. 


Principles governing the develop- 
ment of the social studies curriculum 
for the secondary school. Before a 
pattern for social studies instruction 
can be formulated, certain principles 
must be accepted as guiding the in- 
struction. The more important prin- 
ciples* follow: 


1. The program of instruction 
must accept as basic such psycholog- 
ical principles as (a) learning is con- 
ditioned by the maturation levels of 
pupils, (b) learning takes place as the 
pupil carries out his purposes, (ce) the 
integrity of the complete learning ex- 
perience demands freedom to test the 
validity of thought through its appli- 
cation to situations. The social studies 





*For a discussion of principles see Pages 46-49 
of American Historical Association, Commission 
on the Social Studies: Conclusion and Recommen- 
dations. New York. Scribner’s. 1934. 


materials and activities must be suited 
to the ability of the pupils and so se- 
lected and constructed as to aid in the 
continual increase of ability as the 
pupil proceeds from one school level 
to the next. Concepts, attitudes, and 
skills which are ‘‘taught’’ are not 
‘‘learned’’ by the pupils unless the 
concepts, attitudes, and skills are es- 
sential tools and materials needed by 
the pupils in executing ‘‘study’’ in 
response to their drives or purpceses.* 
The teacher must be aware of the es- 
sential place that testing-the-conse- 
quences-of-thought has in the com- 
plete learning experience. 


2. Social studies instruction must 
constitute a sequence planned in 
broad outline from the first contacts 
in school to the culmination of ‘‘for- 
mal’’ instruction in the secondary 
school or institution of higher learn- 
ing. In other words, the social 
studies program of the secondary 
school cannot be sketched without a 
full and intimate knowledge of the 
experiences which the students have 
previously had in the elementary 
school. Similarly, a clear picture of 
the learning experiences which will 
touch the life of the student, either 
through college or adult education, 
must be obtained before a defensible 
program of social studies instruction 
can be formulated for the secondary 
school. 


3. A planned sequence in broad 
outline must not be the inflexible type 
that will not permit the student from 
capitalizing on his developing inter- 
ests. The social studies curriculum 
must make provision for incorpora- 
ting the day-by-day happenings of 
human beings in the locality and in 
the broader national and world com- 
munity. The focus of the curriculum 





*Dewey has said it is as misleading to say you 
have “taught” when no one has “learned” as it 
would be to say you have sold when no one has 
bought. 
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must be study for the purpose of more 
fully understanding and improving 
these current affairs. Because of its 
unpredictability and its sensitiveness 
to popular opinion, nothing is as im- 
portant and nothing is as difficult to 
achieve as instruction if this type. 


4. At the same time that instruc- 
tion is focused upon studying the in- 
sistent problems facing us today, 
there is the obligation of planning a 
pattern, a scope and sequence chart, 
by which the teacher can be assured 
that the pupil will have experiences 
in all the major social functions as he 
progresses through the elementary 
and secondary school. There are cer- 
tain key concepts running through 
the pupil’s entire school career. Plan- 
ning within broad areas is necessary 
if grasp of such concepts is to be as- 
sured at the culmination of the sec- 
ondary school period. It is within 
these broad areas as a framework that 
the teacher develops a dynamic and 
flexible program as suggested in 3 
above. 


5. In the development of these 
key concepts there are numerous 
types of content and activities, vari- 
ous combinations of which will 
equally well develop the concept un- 
der consideration. For example, it is 
not necessary to review all of the cul- 
ture patterns, historic and contempo- 
rary, to illustrate how climate condi- 
tions the adjustment which man 
makes to his environment. Single 
illustrations drawn from cultures ex- 
isting in hot, temperate, and frigid 
regions will demonstrate the far- 
reaching effect of climate on dress, 
food, shelter, religion, recreation, etc. 


6. The sixth principle which 
should guide in the construction of a 
program of social studies instruction 
is concerned with the other areas of 
the school curriculum and the time 
allotment available for experiences in 
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this broad field of human relations. 
The social studies can be thought of 
as one of the three great areas of hu- 
man existence, and, therefore, roughly 
one-third of the time of the school 
might justifiably be given to such in- 
struction. But the social studies are 
not unrelated to the other two areas, 
science studies and general arts, and 
must not be so developed that restric- 
tive departmental categories are built 
in pupils’ minds. For instance, the 
development of science during the 
later years of the 18th century was 
casual to the social revolution and to 
the expression in literature, music, 
and fine arts of the period. It is im- 
possible to understand any one of 
these aspects when it is lifted out of 
its context in the total culture pat- 
tern of that day. The instruction in 
social studies should be related to the 
other broad fields of the secondary 
school curriculum. 

The basic concepts of the social 
studies course. The course of study 
proposed in this paper is designed to 
develop the following basic concepts 
(note that the argument of the eight 
concepts is cumulative) : 


1. Man has constantly struggled 
to provide a greater quantity and 
quality of goods and services to sat- 
isfy human needs. 


2. This struggle has been slow and 
relatively unsuccessful throughout 
most of man’s history. 


3. Recently man has given up his 
reliance upon superstition, magic, 
blind chance, supernatural powers, 
and instead is relying more and more 
on reason, science, human design, and 
control. 

4. This reliance on a new way of 
thinking has brought about rapid in- 
crease in man’s control over natural 
phenomena, and an increase in the 
number of human wants of a mate- 
rial nature which can be satisfied. 
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Man is now able to produce the ma- 
terial goods and the essential services 
for an abundant life on a greatly re- 
duced expenditure of human energy, 
making available a large amount of 
leisure in which to develop rich in- 
dividuality and a desirable culture. 


5. This rapid change in the tech- 
nological aspects of production, trans- 
portation, communication, etce., has 
not been paralleled by a correspond- 
ing modification of our mores and in- 
stitutions. 


6. As a result we find ourselves in 
an impasse—the utilization of our 
new controls over nature is frustrated 
by outmoded social controls. 


7. Man’s next great period of 
progress must be in the realm of social 
pioneering if we are to utilize our re- 
cent gains over the physical and nat- 
ural world. 

8. The essence of this social pio- 
neering must consist of the co-opera- 
tive efforts of all interdependent peo- 
ple to plan for the improvement of 
social and economic objectives deemed 
desirable and possible.* 


Scope and sequence of a social 
studies program of instruction. This 
paper is developed out of the convic- 
tion that the program of social studies 
instruction from the first grade 
through the secondary school must be 
a well articulated plan if the student 
is to develop the understanding of 
and ability to improve human rela- 
tions. Consequently, serious atten- 
tion must be given the scope and se- 
quence of the content and activities 
of the entire program of social studies 
instruction. The reader should keep 
in mind the ten major social func- 
tions presented above, and place these 
as coordinates on the vertical axis of 
a scope and sequence chart. As co- 


*For a fuller discussion of these “realities” of 
the social studies curriculum see pages 27-38 of 
Beard: A Charter for the Social Studies in the 
Schools. New York. Scribner’s. 1932. 
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ordinates for the horizontal axis, the 
following outline of centers of inter- 
est* will designate the area of under- 
standing to be focused upon in each 
of the several levels of the school 
system. 


First Two Years: The Child and His Im- 
mediate Environment. 

Grade I: Home and school life. Study 
of the problems incident to carrying out 
the ten major social functions in home 
and school. 

Grade II: Community life. Adaptation 
to neighborhood relations in the same 
major social functions. 

Second Two Years: Geographic or Living 
Simply by Adjusting to Nature. 

Grade III: Adaptation of life to envi- 
ronment forces of nature—typical com- 
munities of primitive type, living under 
contrasting conditions of climate, to- 
pography, ete., carrying out the major 
social functions. 

Grade IV: Adaptations of life to ad- 
vancing physical frontiers—the story of 
how our forefathers who settled our 
lands under colonial and pioneer condi- 
tions, organized life in the major social 
functions. 

Third Two Years: Technological Pioneer- 
ing or Living More Abundantly by Con- 
trolling Nature. 

Grade V: The personalities responsible 
for and the romance involved in the dis- 
covety of our scientific principles and 
technological equipment which gives us 
control over natural forces in fulfilling 
the major social functions. 

Grade VI: The effect of science and its 
practical application in power and ma- 
chinery to our living conditions—mass 
production, interdependence, universal 
education, ete. 

Junior High School: Social Pioneering or 
the Emerging Phase of Man’s Evolution, 
Essential to Maintain and Further His 
Control over Natural Forces. 

Grades VII and VIII: The contrasting 
social purposes and controls (mores 
and institutions) characteristic of socie- 
ties which live (a) by adjusting to na- 
ture and (b) by controlling nature. 

Grade IX: The democratic theory of the 
state—a political, economic, and social 
means and end as contrasted to other 
theories, and the place America has in 
furthering universal understanding of 
this theory. 

Senior High School: A Systematic Survey 
of Man—His Evolution, His Contempo- 
rary World, and His Emerging Horizons. 


*This outline is a further modification of the 
centers of interest used in the Virginia and Ar- 
kansas state curriculum revision programs in which 
the author has worked. 
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Grade X: The story of man’s slow and 
tedious development from the begin- 
nings of language and tools to the end 
of the agricultural era. 

Grade XI: The story of man’s more 
rapid development from the beginning 
of the industrial revolution to the pres- 
ent, the opening of the power age. 

Grade XII: The problems and promises 
of our contemporary world focusing at- 
tention on the shaping of the future in 
terms of those values held most desir- 
able for the common welfare. 


Required and electives. The ap- 
propriate portion of such a program 
as this would serve as a core for all 
pupils in the secondary school. In 
the junior high school the core would 
unify the traditionally separate sub- 
jects of history, civics, and geogra- 
phy. Certainly one hour a day would 
be the minimum time allotment for 
this work. If the junior high school 
science studies, general arts (includ- 
ing language arts), use the same 
broad scope and sequence framework, 
then the total experience during the 
day will have a significant cumulative 
effect. This cumulative effect would 
result to the extent that the pupils 
read the great pieces of literature of a 
period at the same time they dealt 
with the social, economic, and politi- 
eal life of a people, while in science 
they reviewed the control or lack of 
control over nature which gave rise 
to the mores and institutions, and con- 
ditioned the expressions in literature, 
aesthetics, and religion.* If there is 
no planned integration among the 
broad fields, however, more than one 
clock hour is necessary to carry the 
basic social study concepts far enough 
for worth-while understanding. 

Again, in the senior high school 
this program would be the constant 
core, required of all pupils. For the 
few students who have a worth-while 


interest in the social sciences as a 
eareer, electives would be offered to 





*For an authority on this suggestion see page 
48, paragraph 7 of American Historical Associa- 
tion, Commission on Social Studies: Conclusions 
and Recommendations. New York.  Scribner’s. 
1934. 


give a more concentrated study of 
particular disciplines, probably one- 
half year to one year to selected work 
in economic geography, economies, 
sociology, political science, United 
States history, or state history. Prob- 
ably one class period per day would 
be allotted to the core social studies 
throughout the three years of the 
senior school, for an equivalent of 
three college-entrance units of work, 
and, perhaps, a total of two college- 
entrance units of work in the elec- 
tives mentioned above, with propor- 
tionate time allotment allowed for 
social studies major students. It is 
evident that the social studies ex- 
periences of the elementary, junior, 
and senior high school, as outlined 
above, will serve as an essential orien- 
tation to the more advanced work of 
the elective social studies subjects. 
Yet, for all the students, the core cur- 
riculum develops a picture of the 
‘‘eultural whole,’’ its contrasting 
types, evolution, and possible hori- 
zons, and provides an integrating ex- 
perience in improving human rela- 
tions, 

If a school system is so organized 
that it controls the curriculum from 
kindergarten through the junior col- 
lege, surely this scope and sequence 
pattern, with supporting electives, 
should be extended on into the col- 
legiate level, so that a continuous and 
constantly expanding and deepening 
understanding of human relations 
will result.* 

The methods and materials implied 
by such a ‘‘course.’’ The social 
studies instruction here proposed 
draws heavily on the newer concepts 
of learning—the organismie psychol- 
ogy. Where the traditional method 
of instruction has been memorization 
of a textbook, the modern method 


*For the source of this suggestion see page 48 
of American Historical Association, Commission 
on Social Studies: Conclusions and Recommenda- 
tions. New York. Scribner’s. 1934. 
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s with pupil’s purposes, and util- 
iz. variety of types of activity 
other than textbook recitation. The 
pupil’s purposes lead him to ask 
questions of people and events, to ex- 
plore, experiment, survey, construct, 
dramatize, and to summarize. Envi- 
ronmental situations and many types 
of recorded information serve the 
need of a modern pupil in following 
out his objectives. The pattern of 
the methodology may be described as 
consisting of the following aspects: 


(1) Sensing the situations in 
which the collective effort of people 
is the major characteristic and ana- 
lyzing those elements of the situation 
which constitute the human relation- 
ship. The procedure might be called 
an ability to formulate objectively the 
central problem of a social situation. 


(2) Having formulated the prob- 
lem, the next required procedures 
have to do with using source mate- 
rials to throw light on a fuller under- 
standing of the problem; procedures 
of using such source materials as ref- 
erence books, magazines, newspapers, 
maps, globes, charts, graphs, time 
lines, pictures, drawings, models, rel- 
ics, exhibits, people, and institutions ; 
these procedures involve skills in 
speaking, writing, interviewing, dis- 
cussing, surveying, using question- 
naires, outlining, note-taking, classi- 
fying, evaluating, interpreting, docu- 
menting, and summarizing. 


(3) After gaining an understand- 
ing of the human relations involved 
in a situation by the procedures sug- 
gested in (2) above, the pupil must 
go further, and develop methods of 
utilizing the new knowledge to im- 
prove the original situation. The 
requisite procedures are those which 
translate thought into action, such as 
arriving at a conclusion, planning 
the steps for action, collecting neces- 
sary materials, getting the support of 
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a sufficient number of people, per- 
forming the action, and finally evalu- 
ating the whole series of activities 
from the sensing of the problem to 
the application of the measure for 
improvement.* 


In conclusion. The preceding pro- 
posals represent the barest skeleton 
of a social studies curriculum for the 
secondary school. There is great 
danger that so brief a statement is 
open to serious misunderstanding by 
the reader. Limitations of space 
prevent an elaboration sufficient to 
bring out the fullest meaning and 
supporting arguments for the various 
aspects of the program. In conclu- 
sion, it seems desirable to repeat what 
seem to be the dynamics of this pro- 
posal : 


(a) ‘The objectives of the social studies 
instruction are to develop an under- 
standing of human relations and the 
attitudes and skills essential for im- 
proving social life. 

The content of the social studies in- 
volves the facts and concepts inci- 
dent to man’s struggle to satisfy 
certain major social functions, and 
draws this content from the various 
social science disciplines. 

(c) The key concepts deal with (1) 
man’s present advanced control over 
nature, inhibited by social ideals 
and institutions carried over from a 
more primitive cultural pattern, and 
the concept of (2) the evolutionary 
character of the means (institu- 
tional arrangements) by which man, 
in varying environmental situations, 
carries out the major social func- 
tions, 

The method implies the use of envi- 
ronmental situations faced by the 
pupils for purposes of studying to 
determine how the situation may be 
proved. 


The teacher working with such a 
scope and sequence, and under such 
guiding principles of learning, must 
understand the necessity for a real- 
istic appraisal of the contemporary 
world community, and should see his 
responsibility for educating the ma- 


(b) 


(d) 


*Quoted from an article by the author in Pro- 
> ea Education Journal, January - February, 
1934 
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turing generation within the frame- 
work of a democratic society in which 
man is constantly striving to raise 
the material and spiritual qualities of 
life. It is true that no teacher of the 
social studies has as yet accomplished 
this objective. In face of the fact 
that even partial success would mean 
that social studies instruction would 
contribute vitally to the establish- 
ment of the kind of a world that has 
ever been the dream of our poets, 
statesmen,‘ and scholars, it is well 
worth our greatest effort. 
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FUNCTIONAL COURSES IN SOCIAL PROBLEMS 
WILLIAM H. FEELER 


Monrovia-Arcadia-Duarte Union High School, Monrovia 


VERY COURSE OFFERED in our sec- 
ondary curricula is today being 
subjected to a careful evaluation. This 
is not to be criticized, for the men who 
were responsible for the economic and 
social muddle into which we were so 
recently plunged were the product of 


our schools. What was lacking in the © 


subjects, or in the acquisition of 
thinking habits which made such poor 
leadership possible. Should not every 
course offered be subjected to critical 
analysis in order that its true value 
for students in the public schools of a 
democracy may be determined ? 

Since education is a continuous 
process from the cradle to the grave, 
the principal purpose of any school 
should be to assist students to socially 
adjust themselves to their world. The 
process of such an adjustment cannot 
be satisfactorily accomplished by any 
sort of mass activity. To be entirely 
successful it will have to be largely 
individualized. Certainly it should 
not be attempted by indoctrination. 


In the last few years increased em- 
phasis has been placed on social sci- 
ence subjects and a new subject, So- 
cial Problems, has been added to the 
curriculum of many high schools. 
Since the social sciences deal with the 
economic and social world of the stu- 
dent, as the physical sciences do with 
his physical world, the objective of 
these studies should be to enable the 
individual to adjust himself to his 
economic and social world. It would 
seem also, that in addition to his ad- 
justment to his present world, the stu- 
dent should be evolving processes 
which will assist him in adjusting 
himself in later periods of life. 

Classes in American Problems make 
possible the adjustments indicated 
above more readily and effectively 
than other social science subjects. In 
such classes it is easier to accomplish 
the objectives because of the possibil- 
ity of the adaptation of the laboratory 
method which has been so successfully 
used in the physical sciences. 
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With this viewpoint, and, after 
some experimentation, there was es- 
tablished last year in Monrovia-Ar- 
cadia-Duarte High School five classes 
in American Problems quite different 
in plan and method from those which 
had preceded. Superintendent Ayer 
had done a splendid thing in requir- 
ing all twelfth grade students to take 
American Problems. The object of 
this departure from the regular 
method of presentation was to make 
the subject function in the lives of 
the students. The immediate objec- 
tive in these classes was to approach 
the subject from the standpoint of 
individual student problems and stu- 
dent interests, leaving to the in- 
structor the task of assisting each 
individual in adjusting himself to his 
economic and social world through 
the solution of his own problems or 
those in which he was interested, and 
through an understanding of the phe- 
nomena in this field with which he 
was not familiar, and also to establish 
a scientific method of approach to 
these problems in much the same way 
the student had followed in his study 
of the phenomena and problems of the 
physical world. 


Procedure and Methods Used 


At the beginning of each class it 

was announced that there would be: 
1. No home work requirements. 
All work done outside the classroom 
would be voluntary. 

2. No regular examinations, such 

as semester and six weeks term, 

would be given. 

3. No textbook or syllabus would 

be used. 

It was also suggested that a note- 
book would be indispensable. 

The time during the day when the 
instructor would be available was 
also indicated. This was done in order 
that timid students might drop in to 
discuss the course and their problems. 


There were many of these conferences 
with most satisfactory results. 


Each student was asked to make 
out a list of questions and problems 
which he wished answered. Students 
were asked to limit their questions to 
economic, social, political, and inter- 
national fields, except for their per- 
sonal questions. References in vari- 
ous books were given to enable them 
to understand the extent of these 
fields if they were not already fa- 
miliar with them. In making their 
lists of questions they were urged to 
consult with their parents, teachers, 
and friends, both in school and out- 
side. They were especially urged to 
include personal questions concerning 
careers, college attendance, etc. They 
were urged to add other questions as 
they were discovered. One copy of 
the questions was to be placed in their 


notebooks and another copy was to. 


be given to the instructor. By having 
the list of questions the instructor 
could secure the material from other 
sources if the school could not supply 
it. 

In finding the answers to their 
problems the students were encour- 
aged to follow the scientific method of 
(a) assembling the facts, (2) arrang- 
ing them in a logical order, and (c) 
drawing a conclusion. 

These reports were graded by a stu- 
dent committee—a different commit- 
tee each week-end student serving on 
a committee once during each six- 
week term. A list of suggestions was 
furnished the students indicating the 
steps advisable and the methods 
which would conserve time and also 
secure adequate answers to their 
problems. 

The students were informed that 
their grades would be established 
quantitatively by the number of the 
problems answered, qualitatively by 
the grades on the reports given by the 
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reading committees, and that an in- 
terest grade would be given by the 
instructor. Major significance was 
given to the qualitative grade, sec- 
ondly, to the quantitative grade, and 
the least significance to the interest 
grade. It will be seen by this that the 
grades were practically established by 
the students. The result of this type 
of grading was questioned by instruc- 
tor of other subjects, but at the close 
of the year a graph showed that the 
grades given by the students were 
nearly parallel to the average of the 
grades given by the teachers in other 
subjects. 


The classes determined the points 
to be considered in grading the re- 
ports. They were unanimous in con- 
sidering that the papers should be in- 
teresting and well written. Special 
attention was given to capitalization, 
punctuation, and spelling. The num- 
ber of references consulted was also 
held to be important in determining 
the grade. No report was to be given 
a failing grade. If a report was 
turned in without references, it was 
handed back to the student to be re- 
turned in proper form. 


The students were urged to use 
illustrations in the form of cartoons, 
drawings, actual photographs, or 
illustrations taken from newspapers 
or other periodicals, whenever, in 
their opinion, their use would make 
the report more interesting or where 
they could illustrate a point better 
than they could write it. Since all 
twelfth-year students are required to 
take this course, each class is more or 
less a cross section of the whole school, 
and in every class there were some 
students who could illustrate better 
than they could write. Since this 
was their best method of expression, 
there seemed no valid reason for not 
giving full credit therefor. The stu- 
dents were also urged to put all statis- 
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tical matter in tabular or graphic 
form. 


Approximately one-half the class 
time was devoted to study and the 
other half to discussion, reports, de- 
bates, and addresses by business and 
professional men and women. Dur- 
ing the dicussion period it becomes 
the objective of the instructor to 
bring to the attention of the students 
current and historical events and pro- 
posals which may be judged or evalu- 
ated by the laws and principles 
brought to light by the various re- 
ports. A part of this time is used to 
get clear definitions of economic, so- 
cial, and political terms. 


It is important to have ample room, 
equipment, and material. The room 
should be large enough for a sufficient 
number of individual desks and a 
table for committee work. There 
should also be a bookcase, magazine 
rack, and filing cases. Books should 
be brought from the library and made 
available in the room. A number of 
magazines should be supplied, and 
sufficient copies of one of the weekly 
‘‘eurrent topics’’ publications should 
be furnished so that each student will 
have the opportunity of reading it 
each week. If it is impossible to bring 
the books to the room, arrangements 
should be made to take the class to 
the library. 


Experience has shown that it is nec- 
essary to have all the students work- 
ing in the same field at the same time 
in order to make the discussions most 
profitable to the greatest number. 


After a year’s trial it can be con- 
fidently stated that this course accom- 
plished the objectives for which it was 
planned; that it also helped the stu- 
dent to adjust himself to his world, 
at the same time giving him a plan 
for maintaining that adjustment in 
the adult period that lies ahead. 

















SOCIAL STUDIES COURSES IN THE UNIVERSITY SENIOR 
HIGH SCHOOL* 


LYNN M. BARRETT, MARY ROSS, OLIVE STEWART 
University High School, Oakland 


N Universiry HieH ScHOOL, as in 

most senior high schools in Cali- 
fornia, the center of gravity of the 
school studies program lies in the elev- 
enth-year courses in American history 
and government which are required 
by law for high school graduation. 
To them the elective course in the 
tenth year provides an introduction 
and forms a background; upon them 
the elective courses in the twelfth 
year are based. The size of the school, 
which now enrolls close to two thou- 
sand students, ensures a large num- 
ber of sections in these eleventh-year 
classes, a fact which has materially 
lightened the task of the social studies 
teachers in developing parallel courses 
which will adequately care for the 
varying needs, interests, and abilities 
of the students. That these courses 
have been required has tended to cast 
a blight on them in the eyes of the 
students. The provision of parallel 
courses, however, differing in ap- 
proach and content, has given stu- 
dents the opportunity to make their 
choice within the group and has, to a 
large extent, freed the courses from 
the mold in which they previously 
have been cast. 

These courses in American history 
and government, naturally form part 
of the course of experiences deemed 
essential to the high school student’s 
education, for they aid him in inter- 
preting the civilization in which he 
shares, through the study of the prob- 
lems of the state, the nation, and the 
world. Preceding them in the tenth 


*The University High School is conducted un- 
der a joint arrangement between the Oakland 
Board of Education and the University of Cali- 
fornia and is used as a training school for stu- 
dent-teachers in the School of ucation in the 
University.—Editor’s Note. 


grade, two semester courses have been 
organized on an interdepartmental 
basis, which likewise are termed core 
courses. ‘‘Personal Management’’ 
course is taken by all low tenth-grade 
students, and is intended to orient 
them in the school which they are en- 
tering. The ‘‘Social Living’’ course, 
offered in the high-tenth grade, like 
Personal Management, is designed 
to contribute to the student’s adjust- 
ment to the school, to his better work 
habits, and to increased social partici- 
pation in the life of the school. It 
further attempts to offer experience 
which will help the student to use 
himself as part of a larger social 
group, and to know how this group is 
succeeding as a community in the 
business of living. 

The teachers in the tenth-grade 
courses are chosen from many fields— 
English, social studies, science, home 
economies, physical education, foreign 
languages—largely because of their 
interest in this work. They assume 
the responsibility for guidance with 
their groups, and for duties which 
were formerly associated with home 
rooms. An essential part of the suc- 
cess of these courses has been due to 
the frequent meetings of these teach- 
ers to study their common problems 
and to plan their work together. 

These social science courses had 
their origin in the findings of research 
studies on the interests, needs, and 
abilities of adolescents, which have 
been carried on in University High 
School and at the University of Cali- 
fornia, and these studies have been 
of material assistance in directing the 
efforts of the teachers, particularly in 
core courses. 
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Four Core Courses 


These four core courses—Personal 
Management, Social Living, Amer- 
ican history, and government—to- 
gether with physical education con- 
stitute a required core of experiences 
which forms part of every student’s 
program. They are sequential and 
closely related, building one upon the 
other, taught by groups of teachers 
who are in close touch with one an- 
other. Thus far it has been possible 
for teachers to progress with their 
groups from one course to another, 
for the social studies teachers who 
have taught Personal Management 
and Social Living have gone on to 
teach American history. Further- 
more, as in the earlier courses, atten- 
tion is given in the American history 
course to the problems of group guid- 
ance, and to other aspects of school 
life which are usually associated with 
the home room. 


Before the first group of students 
to carry through this program 
reached American history, they par- 
ticipated in discussions designed to 
bring out their interests and their 
needs in this field. These discussions 
showed clearly the need of a variety 
of courses from which the students 
might choose. For those who had 
elected Modern History in the tenth 
year, Modern History 3 was provided, 
in which American history is viewed 
in its world setting. The chronologi- 
cal approach is adopted in two Amer- 
ican history courses; the one begin- 
ning with the discovery of America, 
the other sketching in rapidly the 
earlier period and dwelling in more 
detail upon the Civil War and later 
periods. A fourth course, American 
Life, is intended for students of low 
reading ability; it is carried on as an 
activities course, with opportunity 
provided for remedial reading. The 
fifth variant, American Problems, 
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uses the counter-chronogical ap- 
proach,’ after a brief outlining of the 
course of events in the history of 
America. 

In similar fashion, students may 
elect in the high-eleventh year one out 
of the following group of courses: so- 
cial problems, political problems, eco- 
nomic problems. These courses have 
the following opening units in com- 
mon, and from them diverge along 
lines suggested by their titles: 


1. The objectives of the social studies 
which are emphasized in this course. 

2. Aids to the study of problems which 
are available in the school and in the 
community, 

3. The molding of public opinion. 

4. Being a citizen in the present social 
order—in the government of the 
school, the city, the state, the United 
States. 

a. Brief resume of government, as 
University High School students 
understand it, through: 

Personal Management and 
Social Living, with emphasis 
on the use. 

American history, with em- 
phasis on changing forms and 
use. 

b. Definition of citizenship. 

ce. The privileges and responsibili- 
ties of citizenship. 

d. The duties and obligations of 
citizenship. 

As electives in the twelfth year are 
offered: Political Problems 2 (Inter- 
national Relations), Social Problems 
2, and Economic problems 2; Cali- 
fornia History. 

This brief sketch of the social 
studies program at University High 
School will be clarified by the resumé 
of courses with which this paper 
closes, adapted from the description 
of the program which is placed in the 
hands of students when they are mak- 
ing up their schedules for the coming 
term. Space does not permit the 
more detailed analysis of the units of 
learning which make up these courses 





1Vd. Tryon, R. The Social Sciences as 


School Subjects 19389" pe 439 ff. 
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or the description of teaching pro- 
cedures involved in them.* Basic in 
the thought of the teachers who have 
developed this program are such con- 
siderations as the following: 

The entire program must find its 
basis in an interpretation of the social 
studies which is adapted to the needs, 
interests, and abilities of adolescent 
students. 

The several courses offered, and 
particularly the core courses of the 
eleventh year, must be closely articu- 
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lated one with another, and correlated 
in so far as possible with the rest of 
the school’s program of studies. 

The objectives and the procedures 
employed in teaching must be conso- 
nant with the school’s more general 
objectives and with the procedures 
employed elsewhere in the school. 

The student’s experiences in these 
courses must be given value and 
meaning through their association 
with present happenings and with the 
community about him. 


UNIVERSITY HIGH SCHOOL 
RESUME OF COURSES IN SOCIAL STUDIES DEPARTMENT 
AvGust, 1935—January, 1936 














Low 12 High 12 
Low 11 High 11 Elective 
Low 10 High 10 Required (any one of the High 
Elective (one each semester) 11 courses may be used 
Core Course as the prerequisite to 
these courses) 
Mod. Hist. 3 
or Pol. Prob. 1 International Relations 
Amer. Hist. or Social rob. 2 
Mod. H. L. Mod. H. 2 or Soe. Prob. 1 Economie Prob. 2 
Amer. Civil or Calif. Hist. 
or Econ. Prob. 1 
Amer. Life 





Modern History 1, 2, 3 is a three-semester 
sequence intended to give a general under- 
standing of world affairs on an historical 
stage. Discussion and study will be on such 
topics as: mastery of the ocean seas; ad- 
ventures in the unknown continents; new 
ideas on the art of living; insight into the 
development of big business during the 18th, 
19th, and 20th Centuries—capitalism, im- 
perialism, competitive armament, defensive 
alliance, world war, peace movements; the 
new cultural patterns. 


This three-semester course will satisfy the 
graduation requirements for American his- 
tory, for the study will involve that of the 
American as well as that of the European, 
Asiatic, and African continents and peoples. 
Modern history 3 is open only to those stu- 
dents who have taken Modern history 1 and 


*Reference should here be made to a forth- 
coming paper by Olive Stewart, Planning a Course 
in Social Problems, which will appear in the 
December Issue of the University High School 
Journal. 


2. But Modern history 2 students may 
select their required course from those de- 
scribed below under Low 11 if they choose to 
do so. 


Low 11—Required Core Course 

American History. The opportunity to 
choose some one among the five courses de- 
scribed below is given. Any one of these 
will meet the American History requirement 
for graduation, 

Modern History 3. Open only to those 
students who have had Modern History 1 
and 2. (See above.) 


American History is a one-semester course 
that will meet the state requirement for 
graduation. The chronological approach is 
adopted in these courses, some sections begin 
with the discovery of America, others with 
the Civil War. 

The course endeavors to give some idea 
of the origin and development of democratic 
government under a constitution; of those 
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home and foreign policies that gained for us 
entrance into the world of nations; of the 
manner of living of westward moving 
people; of the rise of big business in a 
capitalistic system; some insight into the 
emergence of the United States as a recog- 
nized World Power; and particular em- 
phasis upon the story of the past decade 
and upon the present time. 

American Problems. American Civiliza- 
tion is a one-semester course that will meet 
the state requirement for graduation. This 
course is organized around a study of the 
growth and development of the United 
States. Present-day problems will be 
selected for study such as: government 
participation in business; the story of the 
struggle of labor for a living wage and 
security; the part of capital and the ma- 
chine in the development of industrial life; 
the conquering of time and space in the 
development of transportation and com- 
munication; the changes and adjustments 
in money and banking; getting an education 
in a democracy; American home life and 
standards of living; assimilating immi- 
grants; changing our government by evolu- 
tionary means to meet changing needs; 
dealing with foreign nations. The presenta- 
tion of all problems studies will be from the 
historical point of view. 


American Life is a one-semester course 
that will meet the state requirement or 
graduation. This course will follow the gen- 
eral theme described above under American 
history. It will be carried on largely as an 
activity course. Short stories, historical 
fiction, brief biography and travel stories 
along with tales of romance and high adven- 
ture will be used. Considerable opportunity 
for activities is provided, such as individual 
interpretation impersonations, story telling, 
and handicraft work. Improvement in read- 
ing skill and comprehension is one of the 
chief objects of this course. 


High 11—Required Core Courses 


The civics requirement is met in two 
ways: (1) a common core of four units is 
to be found in the three courses offered. 
In these a resumé of government is made; 
and (2) the governmental agencies handling 
each type of problem is studied in connec- 
tion with the various problems. In this 


way government becomes understandable 
and observable. 

An opportunity to choose some one among 
the three courses described below is given. 
Any one of these three will meet the civics 
requirements for graduation. 
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Political Problems 1. This course is de- 
signed to enable the student to understand 
the functions and present day operation of 
organized government—local, state, national, 
and international. The basis for selection 
of problems to be studied will be in terms 
of what is doing in governments, local, state, 
and national, at the time the course is being 
taken. Such problems furnish the content 
of the course, and will, accordingly, change 
from semester to semester. 


Social Problems 1. This course endeavors 
to give one a better understanding of the 
problems that develop in society; what one 
must do to remedy the ones that exist; and 
how one may plan to prevent their develop- 
ment in the future. For example, such 
problems as these will receive attention: 
our changing institutions; the family and 
the home; child welfare, including a study 
of heredity and environment, health, recrea- 
tions, child labor, delinquency, education; 
populations, make-up and racial problems; 
maladjustments in society such as poverty, 
unemployment, relief, care of dependents, 
crime; care of physically handicapped peo- 
ple, the aged, crippled, deaf, blind; the 
problems of the mental defectives; the mold- 
ing of public opinion; how other forms of 
government handle their social problems. 


Economic Problems 1. This course is de- 
signed to give students an understanding of 
those fundamental factors that determine 
how man makes his living; how man in the 
making of that living must work with what 
nature has provided; how man is striving 
to better his standard of living; how wealth 
is shared among us under our present 
system; how the problem of a more equit- 
able sharing of wealth is a problem of gov- 
ernments. 


After one of these three High 11 courses 
has been taken to meet the graduation re- 
quirements, the remaining two courses are 
open as electives in the 12th grade. 


Low 12 and High 12 


The courses offered in the Low 12 and 
High 12 are all elective courses. Any one 
of the High 11 courses is a prerequisite to 
the 12th grade courses. For example, Eco- 
nomies 1 is not a prerequisite to Economics 
2. Rather, one might take Economics 1 in 
High 11 followed by California history in 
the 12th Grade; or Political Problems 1 
followed by Social problems 2 in the 12th 
Grade. This is possible because of the core 
set of units in the High 11 courses that will 
provide the common background called for 
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as prerequisite to the 12 grade elective 
courses. 

International Relations, This is a one- 
semester course. Any one of the High 11 
courses is a prerequisite. The course will 
include a study of present-day international 
relations; the molding of international pub- 
lie opinion; the agencies for carrying on our 
foreign relations; the diplomatic and con- 
sular services; efforts toward international 
co-operation—the League of Nations and the 
World Court; the part of the United States 
in attaining international security; and a 
consideration of relations with particular 
countries, especially those of the Pacific 
Rim, China, Russia, Japan, Mexico, Canada 
and the South American States. European, 
African, and continental Asian problems 
will be considered as they develop. These 
will constitute the current events aspect of 
the course. 

Social Problems 2 is a one-semester 
course. Any one of the High 11 courses is 
a prerequisite. In this course opportunity 
for choice of problems to be studied will be 
given. These may be selected from those 
named in Social Problems 1, or from some 
other. The work will be largely individual. 
The activities will include wide reading, re- 
rearch, field-trips, speakers, round table 
discussions. Current magazines, daily 
papers, recent books will be used in group 
discussion of problems selected by the class; 
three days a week will be given over to the 
pursuit of individual interest. Or the class 
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may make some other division of their time. 
Reading done in this course may be used as 
a basis for English 8 essays, or in any 
courses where such correlation is natural 
and possible. 


Economic Problems 2 is a one-semester 
course. Any one of the High 11 courses 
is a prerequisite. The aim of this course is 
to permit a study of personal management 
plans on the 12th grade level. The point of 
view is that of a senior who is about ready 
to enter the adult world as a participant. 
The course is designed to give better under- 
standing about yourself as a person; of the 
problems concerned in the establishment of 
a home; your vocation; your use of leisure 
time; your community contacts, privileges, 
and responsibilities, Some opportunity for 
selection and a study of problems that will 
interest you as an individual will be given. 


California History is a one-semester 
course. Any one of the High 11 courses is 
a prerequisite. A study of Pacific Coast 
history with special emphasis on California 
as a Spanish Borderland; as a province of 
the Mexican empire; as a zone of com- 
mercial interest for contending world 
powers; as a coveted Pacific Coast posses- 
sion; and finally as a state of our Union. 
Special attention will be given to the life 
of the people—the early ranchos, the clipper- 
ship era, the days of the 49’er, the railroad 
epoch, the land of great desire, the western 
gateway to the eastern world. 


RELATION OF THE SURVEY AND SPECIALIZED 
COURSE IN JUNIOR COLLEGE SOCIAL STUDIES 


JOSEPH 0. McCLINTIC 


Instructor, Pasadena Junior College 


S$ THE SOCIAL and economic evo- 
lution of our nation has pro- 
gressed, there have been many at- 
tempts to better adjust the teaching 
and materials of the social sciences in 
order that the changing needs of pres- 
ent-day students may be more ade- 
quately met. The development of the 
survey course represents a trend in 
that direction. As technical advance 
has been made and the vocational pat- 
tern has shifted, the demand for spe- 
cialized workers of secondary age has 


decreased. Consequently the schools 
have had a much larger proportion of 
the youth of secondary age in their 
eare, and for a longer period. With 
the rapid shifting of occupations, it 
has been found that in more and more 
eases the individual with a broad, 
general, rich, school experience can 
more adequately adjust to the chang- 
ing conditions than the individual 
who has too narrowly specialized. To 
better understand and more intelli- 
gently adapt oneself to, as well as in- 
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fluence, current social developments, 
requires as wide and scientific a study 
of the social sciences as is possible. 


Function of the Survey Course 

To better meet these as well as 
other needs, is the function of the sur- 
vey course. It has been felt more 
keenly than before that the special- 
ized fields of subject matter do not 
by themselves develop the standards, 
values, and balanced outlook of life 
as satisfactorily as more generalized 
types, as least as preliminary prepa- 
ration. The survey course, giving a 
rich body of material which covers a 
wide area, makes possible the attain- 
ment of broad general concepts and 
gives the student a background from 
which he can guide himself, not only 
in his interpretation of contemporary 
life, but also in his selection of spe- 
cialized courses in whatever field or 
fields he decides to continue later on. 

Since the field of general secondary 
education is being accepted more gen- 
erally as extending through the four- 
teenth year, an institution, such as 
the four-year junior college, embrac- 
ing the eleventh to the fourteenth 
years (inclusive) is admirably suited 
to broad courses of the survey type as 
a large proportion of the program in 
the eleventh year, and perhaps a por- 
tion of the twelfth year, with the 
thirteenth and fourteenth years giv- 
ing opportunity for somewhat more 
specialized study. 

As the title ‘‘survey’’ implies, 
there is another principle involved 
in addition to the general, broad, cul- 
tural aim. This is the surveying, or 
opening up to the student, of the ma- 
jor fields encompassed in the social 
sciences. Therefore, only an intro- 
ductory study will be made of many 
of the topics, the student acquiring 
attitudes of scholarship, methods of 
study, and discovering the course 


wherein further investigations may 
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be made of the principles underlying 
the problems with which he is deal- 
ing throughout the two semesters 
which are occupied by the survey 
course. Naturally this implies a 
field of sequence courses which is as 
rich as possible, from which the stu- 
dent may elect courses following his 
survey work. 


There are several ways in which 
the survey course may be developed. 
One is to select certain large topics 
which are to be treated during the 
year. In this plan the instructor in 
charge of the course constructs his 
materials as he proceeds. Another 
way is to have a number of instruc- 
tors organize a planned course, each 
one handling the groups for a portion 
of the semester, as his specialty be- 
comes the current topic. Some courses 
are constructed with a syllabus, which 
undergoes constant revision. Of 
course, practice varies with each 
school. At Pasadena Junior College 
the plan is to have a syllabus to which 
the survey instructors contribute con- 
tinuously, with revisions being made 
quite frequently in the light of these 
suggestions and contributions. Since 
these courses are to enable the student 
to attain a broad interpretation of 
contemporary society, frequent revi- 
sion is essential from this standpoint. 
The individual units as developed will 
include the following types of ma- 
terials: 


(1) An introductory statement, or over- 
view, which opens up the general field with 
which the unit deals, and gives an attitude 
with which to start the study. 

(2) Suggested methods of approach which 
will enable initiation of the unit through 
experiences and contacts which are familiar 
to the students own lives. 

(3) Developmental questions and sub- 
questions which give the general scope of 
the unit and indicate trends which may be 
followed. 

(4) Suggested student activities and dis- 
cussion questions which individual stude its 
may make use of. 
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(5) A few general outcomes which are ex- 
pected through the study of the unit. 


(6) Bibliography and reference material. 


These types of material are inten- 
tionally made rather full and varied 
so that instructors may have a wealth 
of suggested materials from which 
they may choose. As the courses 
evolve there will doubtless be consid- 
erable variation. No two institutions 
which are developing such courses, 
such as the University of Chicago, 
Columbia University, Stanford, and 
Stevens College, have the same or- 
ganization. 


Problems Encountered in 
Survey Courses 


Some of the difficulties encountered 
in survey courses are to be found in 
the construction of most courses in 
the field of social studies, while some 
are peculiar to this type of organiza- 
tion. Certain of these difficulties are 
important enough to be worthy of 
mention. 


First. There is the problem of 
overlapping within the course itself, 
and as related to other courses. As 
between the units within the course, 
it is necessary to arbitrarily place 
repetitious materials where it seems 
best. As pertains to other courses in 
the social science area, there will 
doubtless be considerable checking 
necessary to prevent duplications, but 
cooperation between instructors, and 
their inclusion on the Social Science 
Survey Committee, will make possible 
the reduction of the duplication to a 
minimum. In some instances, as is 
possible between home eeconomics 
and social science departments in 
study of the consumer, cooperation 
between members of the different de- 
partments will be desirable to ensure 
proper allocation of materials. 


Second. There is the omnipresent 
situation as regards reference mate- 
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rials and library facilities. More 
than in any other type of course will 
richness of materials be a paramount 
consideration. It will probably be 
advisable to have three or four basic 
books, with exchange between stu- 
dents, if funds are limited. In.addi- 
tion to this, there will be need of 
addition to library materials of single 
copies (in some cases several) of a 
considerable number of pertinent ref- 
erences. Definite planning for library 
utilization will be necessary. In some 
eases schools are planning to set up 
special rooms where materials are 
concentrated, and to which classes are 
taken at pre-arranged period, for 
laboratory work. Students themselves 
have a wealth of personal experience 
which they will contribute when they 
are aware that it is really wanted. 


Third. The selection of materials 
must be such as to be valuable in the 
general education of the mass of stu- 
dents who are to make the study. 
Too theoretical an approach would be 
undesirable. Also, great care must 
be taken to make it a survey course, 
else the students will probably errone- 
ously think they have mastered a 
topic when it is met with in greater 
fullness in sequence or more special- 
ized courses following their survey 
study, when in reality they have had 
little more than an _ introductory 
study. 


Fourth. The instructors must have 
the ability and willingness to tran- 
scend narrow subject lines in their 
presentation. Social, political, eco- 
nomic, and other phases of a problem 
must be so considered as to give a 
well-rounded interpretation of the 
problem. Consequently, the teacher 
who hesitates to step across tradi- 
tional boundaries will obviously not 
achieve the purposes for which the 
survey course is set up. 


Fifth. The constant requirement 
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of good teaching, recognition of vary- 
ing abilities within the class, and ad- 
justment of materials and presenta- 
tion to these abilities will be of great 
importance here, for when the scope 
is broader, the responsibility is also 
greater. 

Sixth. Decisions must be made as 
to the relation of teacher or teachers 
to the class. In some situations sev- 
eral instructors appear before the 
class as topics within their special- 
ized fields are dealt with. The tend- 
ency in certain other places is to have 
one teacher responsible, who, if neces- 
sary, may have others in at appropri- 
ate times, but this one teacher gives 
continuity and plan to the activities 
of the group. 

The relations of the survey course 
to courses that have preceded and 
courses which may follow, will be in- 
fluenced by several factors. The ad- 
ministrative set-up of the school sys- 
tem, whether 6-3-3-2, 8-4-2, 6-4-4, or 
some other combination, obviously 
has a decided bearing. If the junior 
high school period is sufficiently rich, 
a different program may be instituted 
than in a situation where the junior 
high school experience has been nar- 
row and meager. As projected in 
Pasadena, the social science survey 
course will occupy the 11-2 and 12-1 
semesters, with survey courses in the 
humanities, life sciences, and home 
economics (for girls), occupying a 
large portion of the students’ 11-1 
and 11-2 semesters. Since a rather 
comprehensive curriculum in the so- 
cial science field is offered in the jun- 
ior high schools, American history 
and citizenship, along with certain 
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other areas, may be given less stress 
in the survey course. 

There is, and unquestionably there 
will continue to be, much controversy 
as to what specific courses shall be 
offered as sequence, or more special- 
ized courses, following the survey. Al- 
though the University has been re- 
quiring that all students take some 
sequence course following each sur- 
vey, the trend seems to be toward of- 
fering as rich a selection as possible, 
but permitting the student to elect in 
the main according to his interests. 
The size of the school enrollment and 
the enrollment in the departments 
concerned will have considerable in- 
fluence on what courses are to be of- 
fered. If classes are kept filled, and 
enough students wish another course 
for which there is a qualified instruc- 
tor, there is no economy in refusing 
this, when the alternative is to estab- 
lish an additional section of some 
other subject, thus lessening the op- 
portunities for selection. Surely each 
major field, such as sociology, eco- 
nomics, political science, geography, 
history, law, ete., should be well rep- 
resented, with as many others as en- 
rollment, ability to prevent duplica- 
tion, student demand, and the local 
situation justify. The nature of the 
more direct sequence courses will 
probably be influenced by the fact 
that general education is a major 
purpose of the secondary school and 
of the survey idea. As further pro- 
gression is made beyond the survey 
experience, more of specialization will 
appear. In some instances, alternat- 


ing of courses from semester to se- 
mester may be desirable. 














FUNCTIONAL SOCIAL STUDIES FOR THE 
JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


WM. B. BROWN 


Assistant Supervisor, Secondary Curriculum, Los Angeles 


HE term social studies leads many 

a liberal educator these days to 
conjure up mental pictures of a real- 
istic civic training which is preparing 
young citizens for effective participa- 
tion in our evolving democratic cul- 
ture. Others of a more conservative 
educational outlook still see primarily 
a program of rather formal academic 
instruction in specialized subjects in- 
cluding mainly civics, history, and 
geography. To the more progres- 
sively inclined, this lattersgroup place 
too great an emphasis upon learning 
activities which are largely remote 
from the everyday life and needs of 
the typical adolescent, and which fail 
to give him that much needed ‘‘run- 
ning social start’’ in group responsi- 
bilities. A social studies program 
aiming to provide this more realistic 
civic training is primarily child-cen- 
tered and society-centered, not sub- 
ject-centered. Such a program is 
truly functional. 


1. As a first essential of a func- 
tional program in this field, every so- 
cial studies teacher needs to develop 
and work in terms of a sound and 
practical studies philosophy, one 
which is based upon a dynamic educa- 
tional outlook and which accepts the 
creative nature of true learning. Such 
a philosophy is most essential to pro- 
vide the signposts along the way, to 
point the general direction, and to 
prevent the social studies classroom 
experiences from being a disjointed, 
unrelated series of activities. Will 
French in a recent article stated what 
to us seems a most practical philoso- 
~ iFrench, Will, “Developing a Social Studies Phi- 


losophy.” Progressive Education, April, 1935, pp. 
233-238. 


phy for the social studies teacher. 

Some of his main principles are :’ 

(1) The state pays for the instruction of 
all junior high school pupils in the 
social studies because it believes that 
thereby it can effect changes in their 
civic conduct and their ways of think- 
ing and feeling about social and eco- 
nomic conditions and relationships 
which will tend to make them able and 
eager to mold the society into ‘‘a better 
place in which to live and in which to 
make a living.’’ 

(2) Teach children to act with and for 
others while they learn to think and 
judge for themselves. 

(3) How children think is more important 
than what they think. 

(4) The best way to become a good citizen 
is to be a good citizen. 

(5) The function of the teacher of the 
social studies in the secondary school is 
to act as a guide on the children’s 
journeys of exploration into and dis- 
covery of their social, economic, and 
political world. 

Each of us in the field needs a real- 
istic and practical outlook as to the 
general purposes and aims of the 
social studies. Whether we accept 
Dr. French’s particular statement of 
principles or some other is not highly 
important. It is important, however, 
that we have such a philosophy, and 
that our teaching be motivated and 
oriented in terms of its guiding prin- 
ciples. 

2. As a second essential of a truly 
functional social studies, there must 
be carried forward a continuous pro- 
gram of experimentation and curricu- 
lum revision, such as is going on in 
many school systems at present. We 
must pursue vigorously a scientific 
attitude, ever attempting to find out 
what are the essential social facts to 
be learned and experiences to be had, 
for whom these facts and experiences 
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are important, and when is the best 
time to bring them into the school 
program. Our schools must largely 
become laboratories in which pupils, 
teachers, and administrators, working 
in close relationships, will determine 
how best to enrich experience and de- 
velop personalities in terms of social 
purposes and the achievements of civ- 
ilization. Even after such a period of 
experimentation has continued over 
many years, it is probable that no one 
program will prove superior to all 
others. A truly functional social 
studies must be so closely articulated 
with the local community, the daily 
living of the people, and the needs of 
each particular group of pupils, that 
it is hardly conceivable that any one 
standard plan or sequence of work 
will be acceptable for all schools in all 
parts of the country. Such a pro- 
gram must be highly localized, quite 
flexible, and ever changing to meet 
new needs and interests. 

3. Placing the major emphasis in 
social studies teaching on social guid- 
ance rather than subject-matter mas- 
tery is a third essential factor. Much 
more important than courses, fields of 
learning, and the acquisition of infor- 
mation at the junior high level, is the 
existence of a personal, friendly, un- 
derstanding relationship between 
teacher, pupils, and parents. Each 
instructor. working with a group of 
pupils for several hours each day for 
at least two years can, through close 
acquaintance and observation, help 
those students to develop and grow in 
ways which are socially desirable. 

Such a guidance program can exist 
only under the direction of a sincerely 
interested and inspired teacher, ever 
stimulating the pupils and directing 
the learning experience to provide for 
a rich and balanced civic training. 
Such a guidance program in which 
teaching and counseling are one, in 
which the social studies and social 
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realities are closely related, and in 
which social ideals, attitudes, and 
purposes are the natural outgrowth 
of a broad program of well directed 
group experiences, answers the great- 
est need which our schools must meet 
today. Everything else should be 
subordinated to this major purpose. 
4. A fourth essential is the devel- 
opment of a social core curriculum to 
provide the necessary content and 
learning materials through which ef- 
fective group guidance may function. 
The social studies, broadly conceived, 
should consist of a balanced program 
which will develop the common 
knowledge, beliefs, ideals, and atti- 
tudes essential in our democratic so- 
ciety. This program should be a basic 
curriculum for all pupils in the public 
schools, both elementary and second- 
ary. The junior high school sequence 
should be closely aligned with that of 
the grades below and above. Hence, 
any mention here of the junior high 
curriculum must be considered only 
as a part of the entire program. With 
common objectives for all grades in 
mind, our main problem is to find 
what materials and experiences will 
help develop boys and girls into good 
citizens in grades seven, eight, and 
nine. For one thing, we do know that 
there first must be a breakdown of 
subject boundaries and the selection 
and wise use only of those materials 
which have direct functional value in 
promoting social objectives. Harold 
Rugg has organized the content of his 
junior high school social studies pro- 
gram on a basis of social usefulness, 
selecting primarily that content which 
will aid in solving modern problems. 
It is our feeling that Dr. Rugg, while 
attempting to set up a functional so- 
cial studies, has done something which 
in many ways is too scholastic and 
comprehensive for the junior high 
school. Full fledged social and eco- 


nomic problems, while deserving of 
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consideration at this level, should not 
be the basis of the program of studies. 
Rather should the study center 
largely around broad areas of human 
interest, both adolescent and adult. 
These centers of interest may lie 
largely within one subject field. How- 
ever, seldom do we find an adolescent 
whose interest is so specialized that he 
will be challenged for any great 
length of time by the content of a 
highly restricted field. It is not a 
question of fusing or not fusing. It is 
a question of selecting vital cores of 
life interest around which can be built 
worth - while units of work. Gen- 
erally these will transcend subject 
boundaries, but not always, however. 

In what broad social areas of hu- 
man activity and achievement are 
adolescents most interested? There 
is no categorical answer. Each 
teacher must determine this largely 
upon a basis of experience and adap- 
tation of materials to each particular 
class. Growing out of experimenta- 
tion and the activities which have 
been found helpful in selected groups, 
curriculum workers can provide sug- 
gestive courses of study with topics 
and activities appropriate for each 
grade level. From our experience it 
has been found that the junior high 
pupil responds to the descriptive more 
than the interpretative to the realis- 
tie project more than the abstract 
problem, to the visual content more 
than the verbal materials, to the con- 
crete phases of social living rather 
than the more abstract. We feel that 
such findings warrant the reorganiza- 
tion of the junior high school pro- 
gram around significant phases of 
group life, past and present, organized 
as a progressive sequence of work, and 
centering largely on the cultural de- 
velopment of American life. Trans- 
portation, communication, leisure 
pursuits, present day and historical 
personalities, cultural achievements, 
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provide the fields out of which these 
centers of interest can be developed. 
The entire core program should be 
largely drawn from man’s multifari- 
ous ways of living during the great 
cultures and epochs of history, and 
from the dominant aspects of contem- 
porary civilization, as these prove of 
concern and value to adolescents. 

5. The organizing of all materials 
into genuine units of learning is a 
fifth essential of the new social studies. 
Once we have selected a scope and se- 
quence of work which is valid for the 
junior high school pupil, it is not dif- 
ficult to plan the units of work. The 
difficulty comes in translating the 
unit of work, the subject matter, into 
the unit of experience. Without this 
fundamental organization of our so- 
cial studies into genuine learning 
units, the program remains as scho- 
lastic and academic as the traditional 
subject treatment ; the only difference 
is that we have rearranged the con- 
tent of the course to give the appear- 
ance of something new and progres- 
sive. Unfortunately, many of our so- 
called new methods in social studies 
are simply the old procedures under 
new names. 

Hence we feel that the key to the 
practical social curriculum is the de- 
velopment in the classroom of the 
unit, the latter growing primarily out 
of pupil formulated aims and activi- 
ties. Previously prepared materials 
can merely suggest fields and themes 
and cite desirable areas in which to 
build units. They cannot provide the 
learning experiences; these can only 
develop in terms of the previous ex- 
periences of the various members of 
each particular class. Pupils, under 
teacher guidance, must feel a need 
and have a sincere interest aroused. 
Once this motivation is developed the 
learning process becomes a social real- 
ity with its attendant growth in civic 
attitudes and ideals. 
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6. The evaluation of learning 
achievements resulting from a social 
program of this nature must be based 
on a wide use of subjectwe and ob- 
jective devices, with a large part of 
the measurement based upon the 
child’s conduct outside the classroom, 
in various school activities and in the 
surrounding community. It is mani- 
fest that changes in social and civic 
behavior cannot be satisfactorily 
noted within the confines of the class- 
room nor within the limited scope of 
a particular course of study. This 
we must accept at the outset. Other- 
wise the aims and objectives will be 
nullified and the program will be re- 
duced solely to a training in specific 
information, actual knowledge, and 
skills. We recognize that these latter 
are essential but they are only a part 
of our intended outcomes. More im- 
portant are the changes in habits, at- 
titudes, insights, and interests. Every 
effort must be made to observe and 
note these subtle changes and mani- 
festations of growth along social lines. 
As far as possible we must develop 
tests of the ‘‘problem solving, situa- 
tion interpreting, and attitude reveal- 
ing’’ types, realizing that our major 
objectives are in terms of non-tangible 
social qualities which cannot be re- 
duced to measurable units. The real 
test will be the behavior of the pupil 
on the playground, during school 
campaigns, in contests, assemblies, 
and in the day by day happenings in 
the home, neighborhood, and metro- 
politan area. 


The Los Angeles Program 


In the Los Angeles city schools a 
sincere attempt has been made to re- 
build and revise the social studies con- 
tent in terms of more informal and 
more creative procedures. One will 
not find in this program a complete 
uprooting of the old and the institu- 
tion of an entirely new plan. Rather 


can there be seen an opportunistic 
effort to experiment, to build in terms 
of materials, teaching abilities, and 
school facilities already available, 
and a decided attempt to prepare the 
foundations for a truly classroom- 
conceived and developed social 
studies. 


In the seventh and eighth grades a 
two-year program centering on a nar- 
rative, descriptive study of American 
life has been developed. It is called 
the American Epic. The program 
emphasizes a historical sequence of 
materials, a use of essential geo- 
graphic concepts, extensive reading of 
appropriate literature, and practice 
in the use of skills of expression and 
communication. The instruction, 
generally on a double period basis, 
and required of all pupils, is being 
developed as a means of providing 
that common cultural background 
and civic training needed by all those 
of junior high school age. 


The ninth year social studies is part 
of a two-year cycle in world cultures 
and human progress which is now de- 
veloping. Emphasis is to be placed 
on a balanced study of the life and 
culture of representative peoples, past 
and present, with major attention 
given to the contemporary world of 
today. Each of the culture units is to 
include the following phases of group 
life: family, home, and social life; 
religious beliefs and customs; arts, 
crafts, and music; economie life and 
working conditions ; education and in- 
tellectual pursuits; recreation and 
leisure time activities; government 
and political life; and the literature 
of the people. While no one phase of 
social science is predominant, the an- 
thropological origins, historical back- 
grounds, and geographical setting are 
all brought in to enrich the study in 
whatever manner may seem desirable 
for each particular class. 
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The following comparison of the traditional treatment with the plan of the new pro- 
gram for the ninth year should giwe a fairly clear idea of the general approach in all the 


junior high social studies: 


Traditional Treatment 


1. Five week period of work generally in- 
cluded series of topics and events, follow- 
ing a rather strict chronological and 
historical sequence, covering a specific 
century, age, or period of years; e.g., 
period 1870-1914, 

2. Materials related mainly to military, 
political, and academic history; e.g., in 
studying period 1870-1914, in Europe, 
concentration on wars, changes in govern- 
ment, and dynastic affairs. 

8. Separate world history course, not re- 
lated to or integrated with English, Art, 
Music. World geography separate cours: 
in 7th grade. 

4. All classes covered practically the same 
ground or periods of history. 

5. Course generally adhered to a history 
textbook, following from page to page 
through the book. Little use made of 
literary and art materials. 

6. Program lent itself to extensive measure- 

ment by means of standardized objective 

tests. 

The objectives were primarily concerned 

with information and the facts of his- 

tory. The main purpose was generally to 
provide an outline survey of the story 
of mankind. 


= 


Plan of the New Program 
1. Five week period of work generally in- 


From the elements of a functional 
curriculum and the outline of the Los 
Angeles program here given, it should 
be apparent that we fear over-em- 
phasis of the subject-matter unit as 
much as the lack of adequate enrich- 
ing materials. We fear excessive con- 
centration on the measurement of the 
tangible outcomes and the complete 
reliance on these findings, as much as 
no immediate measurement at all. We 
fear a lack of creative learning activi- 
ties in the classroom more than the 
lack of minimum essentials. We fear 
the over-emphasis on teacher formu- 
lated objectives as much as lack of 


cludes only one country, age, culture, or 
nation; e.g., the life and culture of 
France. Emphasis primarily on world of 
today, secondarily on backgrounds. 

2. Materials relate to all phases of man’s 
cultural life, main emphasis on the social 
and the economic; e.g., art, literature, 
music, political, economic, social life of 
the French people. 

3. Course lends itself to the double period 
treatment, including Social Studies, Eng- 
lish, Music, and Art—Geographic mate- 
rials included wherever needed. 

4. No two classes necessarily cover the same 
cultures or nations. Three to five repre- 
sentative cultures taken each semester, 
selected from the units in course of 
study. 

5. Program involves use of many books and 
materials, not adhering closely to any 
one treatment. Extensive use of literary 
and descriptive materials. 

6. Standardized tests covering specific sub- 
ject matter only used to limited extent 
and these varying from class to class. 
Each group evaluated in terms of own 
achievements, individually and as a class, 

7. Objectives concerned as much with at- 
titudes, appreciations, and insights as 
with information. Main purpose is to 
provide every possible opportunity for 
creative learning, and development of 
social intelligence in the field of world 
cultures and human progress. 


worthy pupil aims. On the other 
hand, we are more concerned with 
finding interesting, challenging mate- 
rials for the adolescent than we are 
with the question of fusing subject 
matter, and lastly, we feel that most 
important of all is the presence in the 
classroom of a resourceful and imagi- 
native teacher, closely in touch with 
adolescent life today, and ever eager 
to aid youth in attaining that social 
and civic stature so essential to his 
success and to the preservation and 
progress of our democratic society. 
We realize that there is no one path 
to a functional social studies. If we 





i 
i 











are looking for a simple formula to 
replace traditional procedures, if we 
are searching for a Morrisonian se- 
quence, we shall never find it. If we 
merely rejuggle the materials and call 
it a unit of work, we have gained 
nothing. We have simply set up new 
formalities to replace old ones, new 
academic content for old academic 
content. Rather do we believe that a 
program of informal, dynamic pro- 
cedures requires a great variety of 
approaches, methods, and materials. 
We must constantly be on the lookout 
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for major social trends, watchful for 
those significant aspects of our cul- 
tural life which will challenge pupils 
and satisfy their needs. We must be 
ever concerned with the difficult prob- 
lems facing our nation today. We 
must have an abiding faith in demo- 
cratic procedures, and a genuine sym- 
pathy for young people of all types 
and classes. And finally, we must be 
fully prepared to capture the shift- 
ing, manifold interests of youth and 
to build upon those interests worthy 
civic attitudes and social ideals. 


CHANGING FRONTIER IN ENGLISH INSTRUCTION 


EMERY 
STOOPS 
WHITTIER 


Union HicH 
ScHOOL 


English should be divided into three instructional fields—composition, 
literature, and oral English. These divisions correspond to the activities of 
writing, reading, and speaking. These activities differ so widely that cur- 
riculum builders must adopt different aims and methods of instruction for 
each. Late techniques in English instruction represent, primarily, a shift in 
emphasis. 

Composition. The older emphasis in composition was upon the mechanics 
—punctuation, capitalization, diction, spelling, and syntax. The newer em- 
phasis is upon thought and creativeness—clear, creative thinking is the one 
comprehensive aim of composition, Inglis emphasizes the fact that language 
is primarily a tool for thinking, and, secondarily, a means of communicating 
those thoughts to others. What happens to the cortical reflexes, then, and 
not symbols upon paper, is the focus of later emphasis. 

Habits of clear, forceful thinking can be enhanced by stimulating the 
learner and by giving him the facts to think with. This process is com- 
position. The mechanics of writing are merely a means of facilitating 
thought transmission. 

Literature. In literature study the older emphasis was upon survey and 
analysis, beginning with Chaucer and Beowulf. Memorization and vivisec- 
tion characterized such a course. The newer emphasis is upon extensive 
reading for pleasure. In an extensive reading procedure the student follows 
his own interests pleasurably, building habits of abundant reading for en- 
joyment. The process is more psychological because the student begins with 
the familiar and proceeds to the unknown, as contrasted to beginning with 
the age of Chaucer and reading towards the present, Appreciation occurs 
as a by-product of enjoyable extensive reading, but was seldom attained 
under the old pressure-feed method. 

Oral English. The older emphasis in oral English was upon formal 
speech: oratory, elocution, and forensics. The newer emphasis is upon 
informal, everyday speech situations: conversation, discussion, after-dinner 
speaking, social courtesies, oral appraisal of newspapers, books, magazines, 
movies, and radio. Students do not go about orating and debating, 
fortunately, but they do converse and discuss. They are far more interested 
in learning how to ask for engagements to dances and theaters than in 
fathoming the esoteric connotations of ad hominem and non sequitur. 

Conclusion. Concisely, the changing frontier in English instruction is 
a shift in emphasis—emphasis upon (1) clear thinking and creativeness in 
composition; (2) abundant reading for pleasure in literature; and (3) 
instruction in everyday speech situations for oral English. 























GESTALT PSYCHOLOGY IN RELATION TO EDUCATION 


RAYMOND HOLDER WHEELER 
University of Kansas 


CIENTIFIC PROGRESS, together with 

the development of western cul- 
ture, has alternated between whole- 
mindedness and _ part-mindedness.* 
Each emphasis has made its distinct 
contribution, the first primarily in 
the direction of general theories and 
principles, the second, in the direc- 
tion of careful work on details, lead- 
ing to precise formulation of laws 
and predictions. The first has leaned 
heavily on deduction, the second on 
induction. 1650, 1820, and 1930 are 
whole-mindedness, while 1770 and 
dates that mark modern period of 
1860 mark modern periods of part- 
mindedness. The so-called Gestalt 
movement is but a special case of a 
universal revival of whole or unity- 
mindedness in science in general. 

The two modes of approach are log- 
ical opposites. The first starts with 
wholes and considers parts (new 
parts) as derivatives. The second 
starts with parts and considers the 
whole to be a derivative. This means 
that for the first, unity, order, organi- 
zation, and integratedness are pri- 
mary. Integration is not something 
to explain, but a condition to employ 
in explaining. For the second, inte- 
gration is a product or consequence of 
agencies calculated to account for 
something that did not exist in the be- 
ginning. Bond psychology is a prod- 
uct of part-minedness, Gestalt psy- 
chology, of whole-mindedness. The 
laws of association are the products 
not of observation but of the logical 
inference that the behavior pattern is 
something that gets put together from 
bits or elements. The logic of the 
situation demands a bonding process, 
~ 308, jpeewe by the author, Journal of Educa- 


tional Research, January, 1935, and Educational 
Administration and Supervision, January, 1935. 





by means of which to build up the 
whole from pre-existing parts. On 
the other hand, the logic of ‘‘whol- 
ism’’ demands that parts be derived 
through individuation or differentia- 
tion from a pre-existing whole. 


Now which is right? The test of 
the pudding is in the eating. Does 
association psychology predict the 
facts? Is the concept of bonds sound 
from a logical point of view? Gestalt 
psychology replies with a ‘‘no’’ to 
both questions. In any case the ap- 
peal must be to reason as well as to 
the facts. The reasoning underlying 
Gestalt concepts is not easy; it is to 
association psychology what relativis- 
tic physics is to classical physies, and 
non-Euclidion geometry to Euclidian 
geometry. 

Before Gestalt psychology can be 
understood, it must be realized that it 
redefines everything. It starts with 
the opposite inferences from those of 
association psychology. The entire 
mode of thinking is different. First, 
it dispenses with the concept of native 
traits, or ‘‘resident forces.’’ If the 
existence of elements is inferred, be 
they physical or mental, the concept 
of inherent properties is logically nec- 
essary. The parts come first; as yet 
there is nothing else; therefore their 
attributes must be innate. Concepts 
such as ‘‘substance,’’ ‘‘force,’’ ‘‘ca- 
pacity,’’ ‘‘skills,’’ ‘‘instinet,’’ ‘‘he- 
redity,’’ ‘‘drive,’’ ‘‘original nature,”’ 
‘‘attraction,’’ ‘‘repulsion,’’ ‘‘soul,’’ 
‘‘life,’’ all issue from the assumption 
made, in the beginning, that the basic 
phenomena in nature are parts or 
elements of some sort. But if the 
parent assumption is wrong, then its 
children are sheer artifacts, illusions. 
The Gestalt point of view claims that 


| 
i 
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the original assumption is wrong, that 
atomism is altogether too naive a view. 
The logically untrained mind gets the 
cart before the horse, reverses the or- 
der of nature, when it begins to re- 
flect. Gestalt psychology claims that 
if we are to make our educational sys- 
tem better it must be based entirely on 
a different mode of approach, an ap- 
proach, incidentally, that is already 
developing. We must redefine educa- 
tional objectives, revamp the teaching 
process, and reorganize the entire cur- 
riculum. All this means a new type 
of teacher training—a type that no 
teacher is now getting, at least ade- 
quately. 


We might just as well dive to the 
bottom first as last. It is only because 
the parts are said to come first, that 
we think we learn by means of experi- 
ence, by trial and error, by the use of 
common elements, by substitution of 
stimuli, by repetition of response, or 
by the stamping in and out effect of 
satisfaction and annoyance. These 
concepts all hinge on the alleged pri- 
macy of parts. If there are no ele- 
ments, as pre-existing parts, then 
these views are incorrect ; nature does 
not do things that way. But the trou- 
ble is, the naive mind is atomistic. It 
insists upon elements. Reflectively, it 
sees parts first and assumes them to be 
primary in nature. The old atomic 
theories in physical science, the cell 
theory in biology and association psy- 
chology all arose in this way. 


For Gestalt psychology, experience 
and learning are two names for the 
same process. The one will not ex- 
plain the other when they are the 
same thing, or better, two aspects of 
the same thing. Each is a symptom, 
an evidence of development, or growth, 
or maturation. From the standpoint 
of the learner, experience is a growth 
and differentiation of an immediate 
insight into relations, or total situa- 
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tions. Learning is creative; it is a 
discovery process; it is invention, the 
making of relative judgments. It is 
an emergence process. It is rational; 
not mechanical. It is not prompted 
by drill, or by bribes. 

This growth is not a summative 
process, nor is it one of multiplica- 
tion. It is more like division than 
multiplication. The multiplied proc- 
esses come into existence through ex- 
pansion and division. Then the de- 
tails are all integrated as they emerge. 
For a further description of the proc- 
ess the reader is referred to ‘‘The 
Principles of Mental Development.’” 
We had best confine ourselves to the 
implications for education. 


Wherein Education Has Failed 


Our educational system does not 
adequately educate because it splits 
up experience too much into separate 
subjects. These separate knowledges 
do not integrate. There is, as a re- 
sult, little comprehension of life as a 
whole, no understaning of the inter- 
relatedness of things, no comprehen- 
sion of basic problems pertaining 
either to the individual or to society. 
The individual’s goal is harmony and 
unity of experience, and harmony 
with the world, but a piece-meal edu- 
cation promotes disharmony. Now 
the laws of nature everywhere are 
laws of unitary systems, wholes, where 
processes are going on in the direction 
of resolving and balancing stresses, in 
the direction, in other words, of equi- 
librium, of maintaining or conserving 
unity. The growing child faces the 
problem of harmonizing experiences, 
of preserving his unity while experi- 
ence and the world become ever more 
complex. Yet he seldom learns any- 
thing fundamental; for fundamental 
principles do not emerge from a de- 
partmentalized curriculum. Accord- 


2Wheeler and Perkins, T. Y. Crowell Co., New 
York, 1932. 
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ingly, he leaves school an inaequate 
person unless he has, by himself, dis- 
covered the laws of nature. The con- 
sequence of a piece-meal education, 
and of piece-meal thinking, are ignor- 
ance, greed, suspicion, a disequilib- 
rated individual and a disequilibrated 
society. 

To condense an entire system into a 
few words, Gestalt psychology is 
based on a set of organismic postu- 
lates (laws of dynamics) as well as 
upon observation. These postulates, 
relative to education, yield 
1. An educational philosophy (philosophy 
of life), including a concept of member- 
ship in society. 

Objectives for education. 

A psychology of learning and motivation. 

A mental hygiene. 

A program for curriculum reorganiza- 

tion. 

A psychology of special subjects. 

Obviously, in the brief scope of this 

paper, it will be impossible to develop 

each point in detail. The educational 
philosophy implicit in Gestalt theory 
is, in part, as follows: 

1. The goal of life is the development and 
expansion of membership character in a 
physical and social world, in short, the 
attainment of such knowledge and social 
adjustment as will promote normal 
growth. 

2. This attainment requires the fostering 
and preservation of individuality. 

3. The basie law of life in societies is co- 
operation. Destructive competition is a 
result of stupidity and ignorance. 

4. Scientific, transposes to ethical, law. 

5. Freedom is derived from co-operative 
subordination. 


There are several precise objectives 
to be attained by education, none of 
which is at present operative in our 
school system. 

1, The naive mind reflects atomistically, 
albeit it obeys organismic laws. This 
reverses the actual order of nature, gets 
the cart before the horse, the part before 
the whole. Socializing the individual and 
acquiring an adequate comprehension of 
the laws of nature are one and the same 
process. Education faces the task of 
reversing the thought pattern of the 
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child. Atomism at the intellectual level 
is the same as selfishness at the educa- 
tional level. It is atomistic logic, not 
the facts of observation, that has given 
us bond psychology. 

2. The naive mind cannot understand that 
permanence and stability depend upon 
change. This is because our textbooks 
do not teach correct views of evolution. 

3. Education should impart to the develop- 
ing individual the constructive experi- 
ences of history that give insight into 
the laws of social evolution. For exam- 
ple, there is no excuse for our having to 
learn over and over again, in each gen- 
eration, the advantages of unity and the 
futility of war. Education should pre- 
vent mores from operating after they 
are obsolete, and increase human toler- 
ance generation by generation. 

4, Education should impart insight into 
relationships (the interdependence, and 
interrelations of things), insight into the 
universal part-whole plan of nature. 
Specialized training should be rooted in 
a thorough orientation. 


The new psychology of learning is 
opposed to the logie of the old at 
every step, as the following contrasts 
show : 


OLD 
1, Laws of association — elements first — 
bonds. 
2. Innate properties—capacities, instincts, 
fixed heredity, reflexes, skills. 
3. Learning a mechanical process, achieved 
through repetition and drill, trial and 
error. 
Motives external to the act. 
Satisfiers and annoyers are causes. 
Transfer by means of common elements. 
Ignores problem of direction of activity. 
Cannot handle problem of purpose. 
8. The goal is primarily an ulterior one; 
avoidance of punishment or attraction to- 
ward a reward. 


NEW 


Laws of dynamics. 

first. No bonds. 

2a. Derived properties—potentials, relative 

heredity, individuation. 

Learning a maturation process achieved 

through growth and development of in- 

sight—discovery, emergence. 

4a, Motives an aspect of the act. 

5a, Satisfaction and annoyance are symp- 
toms. 

6a. No elements common or uncommon. 


IA 


la. Unitary wholes 


3a. 
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Transposition through whole to part 
causation. 

7a. Direction of activity basic, under field 
laws. Learning a goal activity. 

8a. The goal of achievement is its own re- 
ward, 


According to Gestalt theory, asso- 
ciation and conditioned reflex psy- 
chology, when consistently followed 
through, promote conditions contrary 
to the best of mental hygiene. 


1. Ulterior rewards (grades, social position, 
etc.) promote conceit, discouragement, 
inferiority feelings, hypocricy, selfish- 
ness, deceit. 


2. The ‘‘conditioned reflex’’ is the over-in- 
dividuation, segregation, and stereotyping 
of response, leading to loss of insight and 
to avoidable errors of judgment. 
Pavlov’s dog mistook the sound of a buz- 
zer for the meat. The goal of the learn- 
ing process is exactly the opposite of the 
conditioned reflex. 


3. Gestalt psychology assumes that malad- 
justments are efforts of the individual to 
live and maintain harmony with himself 
and his environment, under adverse con- 
ditions, but is opposed to the psychoana- 
lytic ‘‘ fixation’’ and ‘‘complex’’ theory 
of development, and is opposed to its 
common over-emphasis of sex, relative to 
other primary demands of the organism. 
The primary demand is that of action— 
the resolution of a general tension. This 
differentiates relative to various stimu- 
lus-patterns, and the structure of the 
organism, into 
a) the demand for security—nutritional, 

physical, cosmic (religious, philosoph- 
ical), care of offspring. 

b) the demand for membership in the 
social whole (recognition, sympathy, 
understanding, from others), partici- 
pation, especially in immediate and 
smaller social groups. 

This is a demand for the preserva- 
tion of ‘‘belongingness.’’ Maladjust- 
ments are efforts to overcome unrea- 
sonable frustations of these demands. 
Nevertheless, the wholesome personal- 
ity requires for its development a bal- 
ance of opportunity and restraint, of 
freedom and frustration, of pleasure 
and pain. Life involves discipline un- 


der the law of action and reaction. 
ce) the demand for individualistic self- 


expression (art, growth, reproduc- 
tion, sex.) 

Challenge is essential to growth. 
Gestalt psychology is opposed to 
“‘soft-pedagogy,’’ but sympathizes 
with the ‘‘activity’’ principles of 
progressive education. 

The curriculum is in a deplorable 
state, if Gestalt principles are true. 
We should not have schools based on 
the departmental, subject-matter sys- 
tem, but upon the problem-project 
system. The grading system should 
be abandoned, and much of the exam- 
ination system. Learning should be 
guaranteed by vitalized content, not 
by arbitrary rewards and force. Pro- 
motions and failures should be out of 
the picture, likewise medals and di- 
plomas. Specialization should be 
rooted and developed in a continuous 
program of orientation. We are go- 
ing at the problem back-end-to by try- 
ing to ‘‘fuse’’ courses. The solution 
of systematically presented problems 
should determine the selection of sub- 
ject matter. Social science should be 
the basic feature of the curriculum. 
The tool subjects, natural science and 
art, should be subordinated to social 
science, but without destroying an 
ultimate interest in them in their own 
right. The curriculum is atomistic. 
It teaches atomism. It results in an 
atomatized individual, in minds di- 
vided against themselves, and in a 
society divided against itself. This 
sort of education is a direct agent in 
the picture of social greed, graft, 
criminality, warfare, and economic 
catastrophes. 

In this connection, the effort is 
futile to teach the principles of col- 
lective living in a separate course, 
such as in civies or citizenship. It is 
the same problem as that of noticing 
principles of religion on Sunday and 
ignoring them the other six days of 
the week. Unless all subjects teach 
ethics no subject will. 
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The new psychology of subject mat- 


ter, like that of arithmetic, reading, or 
spelling remains to be worked out in 


detail. 


guiding principles can be suggested. 


1, 


A subject is not learned in isolation but 
as a function of other subjects. Subjects 
teach each other. 

Insight begins with a superficial compre- 
hension of ‘‘small’’ wholes, and develops 
through expansion, differentiation, and 
transposition. Thus, sentences are 
learned from stories, words from sen- 
tences, and letters from words. Individual 
numbers are differentiated from a gen- 
eral grasp of a quantity range, and the 
process of subtraction, addition, multipli- 
cation, and division, from a grasp of a 
number system. (But the systematic 
aspects of arithmetic are not taught.) 
Any part is learned through a discovery 
of its function in some whole. 


. Different subjects should be taught in 


relation to the universal principles that 
transpose across them.* This can best be 
done by the project method in which it is 
possible to learn several subjects in rela- 
tion to one another. 


. Social science (including history) should 


be taught backward, starting with the 
learner’s life as it is, and society as it is. 


There are other problems relating 


to our educational system about which 
the Gestalt psychologist has some- 
thing to say. 

1. 


2. 


5. 


6. 


We teach too much, and do not leave 
enough to discovery. 

Teachers are poorly trained for their 
positions. Their experience and range of 
information is too limited sufficiently to 
vitalize the subject matter of the cur- 
riculum. ‘Too much time is spent on 
method, not enough on content. The ratio 
is about 5 to 1 in the wrong direction. 
The school is looked upon as an isolated 
thing. The whole community, together 
with nature itself, is the school. 

Schools should not have stopping places, 
like the end of the grammer grades, end 
of high school, the end of college. 

There is lack of continuity between these 
so-called levels. 

The school system is handicapped by its 
standardization and lock-step techniques. 


Cf the author’s Laws of Human Nature, 
Appleton, 1932. 


However, certain general. 
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7. The teaching profession as a whole is not 


sufficiently conscious of its duties and 
opportunities. It is not sufficiently group 
conscious to be loyal to its goal. When, 
like the medical profession, it demands 
autonomy in determining that aspect of 
human welfare which is its duty to pro- 
tect, we shall have better schools, and a 
better society. A state or national legis- 
lature listens to a group of medical men 
and acts accordingly. How much does it 
listen to educators? ‘When will teachers 
demand to be heard? When will they 
become conscious of their membership- 
character in society? 


What Gestalt Psychology Is Not 


In conclusion, we may point out 


certain things that Gestalt psychology 
is not. 


1. 


It is not a negative movement, a total 
repudiation of the old psychology. It is 
a reordering, a reinterpretation, and sup- 
plementation of the old. 


It is not mysticism. It is the elimination 
of mysticism, Nothing is more vitalistic 
or mystical than the assumption of native 
traits or properties and of forces residing 
in things. 

It is not a fad or an isolated event in 
modern science. The propositional and 
operational method in mathematics; the 
relativistic movement in physical science, 
organismic movement in biology, the 
culture pattern movement in anthropolo- 
gy and socialistic movement in social 
science, are all parallel developments. 
Gestalt psychology is a special case of a 
general cultural advance. 


It is not mere speculation. It is far less 
speculative than the old psychology. It 
attempts to protect facts against false 
reasoning, hence its emphasis upon de- 
duction as a supplement of, not a sub- 
stitute for, induction. 


It is not a behaviorism and not a ma- 
terialism. 

It is not a ‘‘one idea system.’’ Its basic 
concepts are legion, but are all logically 
interrelated. 


It does not select data. It selects inter- 
pretations. It is not a narrow point of 
view that excludes certain facts. It in- 
cludes all facts, but abandons many of 
the old inferences and assumptions about 
human nature. 











BUSINESS EDUCATION IN AN INTEGRATED 
SECONDARY SCHOOL PROGRAM* 


GEORGE C. JENSEN 
Principal, Sacramento Senior High School 


T SEEMS TO ME that there is being 
Lostered to the commercial teachers 
of California one of the finest educa- 
tional opportunities ever presented to 
any group of teachers. There are 
evidences that the teaching of com- 
mercial subjects is going to take an 
educational value that will raise these 
subjects to a high level in the scheme 
of secondary education. I want to 
congratulate you as being a part of a 
very important and very great move- 
ment. 


That the picture may be clear, there 
are two marked tendencies in the 
present development of secondary 
education which we should have in 
mind. First, there is a tendency for 
the great mass of vocational training 
to move up out of the high school to 
a post-high school level. This tend- 
ency is very marked, especially in the 
field of commercial subjects. Such 
schools as the Merritt School in Oak- 
land, where about 93% of its thou- 
sand students are high school gradu- 
ates, are direct outcomes of this move- 
ment. And, secondly, as vocational 
studies move upward, our high 
schools are going to be freed to func- 
tion in the field of general education. 


Profound Changes Are 
Taking Place 

In the presence of this dual pic- 
ture, the all important question for 
commercial teachers becomes that of 
how commercial subjects are going to 
function and serve in the field of gen- 
eral education. And therein lies the 
joy of the future. But we cannot 
view the commercial department as 
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an institution apart from the rest of 
the school. That has been one of the 
mistakes of the past. The commercial 
teacher must see clearly just what is 
happening in all other departments 
in order to know how to readjust her 
own work to a rapidly changing pro- 


gram. 


If we accept the proposition that 
high school education should be that 
particular social process which en- 
ables all of our people to become rea- 
sonably well adapted to their entire 
general environment, we shall find 
some very interesting changes needed 
in our high schools. These changes 
will not be confined to any particular 
corner of the institution, but will run 
like golden threads through the entire 
fabric of the high school. 


For instance, what is the environ- 
ment of modern times, adaptation to 
which the work of the English teach- 
ers should be directed? The answer 
is very different from what the an- 
swer would have been a generation 
ago. Almost over night there have 
come into existence such institutions 
as the moving picture and the radio. 
It is not an exaggeration at all to say 
that the moving picture represents a 
discovery equal in importance with 
the discovery of the alphabet itself. 
Certain it is that the screen forms the 
chief means of presenting to our boys 
and girls the characters of literature, 
and for developing those inspirations 
and ideals which, down to the present 
time, have been inculeated chiefly by 
means of the printed page. We stand 
upon the verge of the time when we 
shall consider it extremely foolish to 
spend two or three weeks in studying, 
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for instance, the Tale of Two Cities, 
from the printed page. In modern 
America such books can now be pre- 
sented to youth, amid the most mar- 
velous and glorious stage settings, in 
a single hour, and a very entertaining 
and impressive hour at that. One 
cannot read such a book as Our Movie 
Made Children without being pro- 
foundly impressed with the moving 
picture as a major means of educat- 
ing. And then, again, it is now pos- 
sible, by the mere pressing of a but- 
ton, to have presented in the class- 
room the Tale of Two Cities by radio, 
in splendid dramatic form. We must 
develop a willingness to abandon old 
means for new. 

And to go further, English teach- 
ing is moving definitely into the field 
of the speech arts: the use of the 
voice, proper articulation, enuncia- 
tion, pronunciation, conversation, dis- 
cussion, the use of the microphone, 
public speaking. We see the teaching 
of reading coming into the high 
school as a definite high school func- 
tion, because many of the boys and 
girls who come to us can gain greatly 
by further instruction in the tech- 
niques of reading. Likewise, the 
school takes on the responsibility of 
teaching spelling to those who have 
not yet mastered that art. 


How Commercial Subjects May 
Function in General Education 


All of this has to do with adapt- 
ing the modern American youth to 
the actual environment in which he 
has to live. Is there not here a field 
in which commercial teachers, as 
teachers of general education, can 
profitably labor? 

Mathematics. When we come to a 
consideration of mathematics, we be- 
come aware immediately that the 
common mathematical environment of 
the overwhelming majority of us is 
the field of arithmetic. So we move 
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forward to give the best answer that 
has ever been given to the question as 
to the kind of mathematical training 
which Americans need. We know 
that very many students come to the 
high school who have not yet mas- 
tered the four hundred odd combina- 
tions, or arithmetic facts, which are 
the very bases of both arithmetic rea- 
soning and calculation. We must 
meet these boys and girls where they 
are by giving the training in the basic 
arithmetic facts. And then we must 
add to these basic facts our under- 
standing of the social usages of these 
facts. There is just now coming on 
the market books dealing with this 
very important subject. It would 
seem to me that the commercial teach- 
ers stand in a very advantageous po- 
sition to move directly into the field 
of consumers’ mathematics, or what 
may be called the social application 
of arithmetic. 


Social Studies. In the field of the 
social studies another movement, lit- 
tle short of a revolution, is taking 
place. There is a decided movement 
away from the old textbook fact-and- 
date-method to a library-laboratory 
situation where the student is taught 
to recognize and to scientifically ana- 
lyze social problems. In this connec- 
tion, thinking again of commercial 
teachers, such a subject as bookkeep- 
ing will find a prominent position. 
Yesterday we were teaching only 
bookkeeping of the shop. Today we 
are in the hour of transition, moving 
away from the bookkeeping of the 
shop to the bookkeeping of the home. 
That is, the movement is away from 
special vocational courses and in the 
direction of general courses which 
will have high value for the entire 
school population. 


That our young people should be 
ushered understandingly into a con- 
sideration of the household as a finan- 
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cial unit there can be not the slightest 
question. The need for training in 
this important field must be evident 
to all. It is entirely within the field 
of possibilities, and in my judgment 
very highly desirable, to develop a 
course in social bookkeeping for the 
understanding of the financial back- 
ground of the American home. This 
should be taken by all the boys and 
girls of the modern high schools. 
Such a course might, of course, be 
called ‘‘commercial,’’ or ‘‘social 
studies,’’ or ‘‘home economies.’’ One 
of the by-products of the changing of 
our high schools from special schools 
to schools of general education is the 
gradual breaking down of the walls 
which in the past have separated and 
divided the school into departments. 
It would not be surprising if, in a 
score of years, we cease to speak in 
terms of the English department, or 
mathematics department, or a com- 
mercial department, and come to the 
tie when we speak of all teachers in 
terms of the entire school. 


Consumer Courses. There are other 
modern trends. Various types of con- 
sumer courses are becoming both 
popular and useful. These are 
springing up in home economics, in 
mathematics, in commercial subjects, 
in social studies, and elsewhere. It 
makes little difference whether the 
consumer learns the things which he 
needs for adaptation to modern times 
in a class of home making in the do- 
mestic science department, or in a 
class in social studies. The thing that 
should be clear to you is the all-im- 
portant fact that the subjects of the 
commercial department might be 
made just valuable as a means for 
training boys and girls to face their 
modern complex environments as any 
of the subjects of the school. But such 
a condition will not come about acci- 
dentally. In this field you must go 
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deliberately, anxiously, with a will to 
serve, with understanding, and with a 
vision much broader than that which 
has to do with training for a vocation. 
Relatively, in terms of time, vocation- 
al hours become less and less impor- 
tant, and the non-working hours more 
and more important. Commercial 
subjects must meet this challenge. 


Sciences. Another illustration of 
the need for better general training 
may be found in the field of the sci- 
ences. It has become common over 
the country for the great mass of the 
boys and girls who are graduated out 
of our high school to have had but 
one year in chemistry, physies, or bi- 
ology, or other similar sciences, and, 
consequently, to remain substantially 
ignorant during the rest of their lives 
respecting the other fields of science 
in which they had no training. Such 
a program means poor adaptation to 
environment. 


Most of the present sciences came 
down from the special schools above 
in the days when the high school was 
merely a college preparatory institu- 
tion. Traditionally, these subjects 
have remained, and, interestingly 
enough, have been carried over into 
a generation when the high school 
serves an entirely different purpose 
than that for which it was first cre- 
ated. We must be both courageous 
enough and scientific enough to build 
the kinds of science courses which will 
serve the entire population as ade- 
quately as the conventional science 
courses have served a small minority. 
The paramount question for the high 
school now is not what kind of science 
do we need for the engineer, or the 
architect, or the doctor, but rather 
what kind of science does the Ameri- 
ean citizen need that he may be a 
more intelligent consumer, on the one 
hand, and in a position to under- 
standingly enjoy his environment, on 
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the other. I mention this develop- 
ment here because it is indicative of 
the type of progress which must take 
place in all sections of the school, in- 
cluding the commercial department. 

Language. In the language depart- 
ment is found another interesting 
movement, again away from the spe- 
cific and toward the general. In the 
‘past, practically all foreign languages 
taught have been the languages of the 
scholars. We seem to have forgotten 
that only relatively few persons of 
any population can ever be scholars. 
So we must probably move away from 
the formal study of foreign languages 
and in the direction of a great deal of 
easy reading and easy conversation. 
Then we shall add to this a study of 
the country, of the language, a study 
of the people, their history, their in- 
stitutions, and other vital factors. 
We shall do this because these are the 
days of inter-nationalism, and also 
because many Americans travel in 
foreign lands. It is quite as import- 
ant to know the vital facts about the 
country in which one is going to 
travel as to know something of the 
language of the country. Nor is it 
necessary to develop a long vocabu- 
lary in order to converse in a foreign 
language. The moment we think in 
terms of what we need as a people for 
adaptation to a foreign country situa- 
tion, we get an entirely different an- 
swer than we get to the question of 
what the scholar needs by way of a 
foreign language. It will become the 
responsibility of the high school to 
take adequate care of the masses, 
even though it becomes necessary to 
leave the training of a scholar to the 
post-high school institutions. At 
least, we must cease prescribing the 
needs of a small minority as the 
course for the majority. Such a pro- 
gram is both undemocratic and un- 
availing. And here, again, I mention 
the changing function of language 
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teachers, not because they tie up par- 
ticularly with commercial teachers, 
but because it is fundamental that the 
commercial teacher have an under- 
standing of these changes and become 
a teacher of the school rather than a 
teacher of a department. She must 
be aware that the changes which will 
take place in the commercial depart- 
ment in the hour when we swing from 
special to general education will be 
changes which will find counterparts 
in all corners of the school. 

Stenography. I have indicated 
above some of the changing com- 
mercial subjects. There are others as 
well. It is my guess that a subject 
such as stenography will move in a 
very short while to a post-high school 
level. In the place of this course will 
come a course which will have general 
value for a very large number of our 
boys and girls. Possibly, it will be 
something in the nature of speed writ- 
ing or a short form of longhand. It 
is important that we teach our pupils 
how to take notes accurately and 
quickly, and so that it will not be nec- 
essary to transcribe the notes. I be- 
lieve that a splendid contribution can 
be made by commercial teachers in 
this direction. And, again, there is 
the field of typing. Already typing 
has become a general subject, in the 
sense that we now recommend that all 
boys and girls take the course. It is 
quite common for colleges and uni- 
versities to demand that all written 
papers be in typed form. We see, 
springing up in our high schools, typ- 
ing rooms set apart and so organized 
that students from all of the depart- 
ments of the school may go there to 
type their papers. 

English Co-ordinated. We see the 
beginning of the co-ordination be- 
tween English composition and typ- 
ing, so that boys and girls may pro- 
duce their compositions directly upon 
the machine. It is very possible that 
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this will have much to do with devel- 
oping clarity of thinking and correct- 
ness of expression. Certainly, the 
commercial teacher is making a major 
contribution to medern education in 
this connection. And then, in the 
field of penmanship, there is still 
much work to be done. One cannot 
carry a typewriter around in his vest 
pocket. It will be necessary, I sup- 
pose, for a long time to come, for all 
of us to do more or less longhand writ- 
ing. We have allowed ourselves to 
fall into very careless habits in this 
connection, so that the splendid train- 
ing most of our boys and girls get in 
penmanship in the grades is dissipated 
in the high school. We should set up 
penmanship standards, teach this 
technique to those below the standard, 
and then insist that all teachers de- 
mand the standard. This seems to me 
to be a special field in which com- 
mercial teachers are better qualified 
to function than probably any other 
teachers of the school. I am very 
sure that the public in general would 
value this contribution. 


There are many other phases of the 
modern school which might be men- 
tioned, most of which seems to be 
telling the same story—that we stand 
at the brink of a new era in secondary 
education. In this era the commercial 
teacher will not stand apart as a spe- 
cialist with limited training and lim- 
ited credentials, but will take her 
place as a modern educator, selected 
for personal teaching qualities, and 
with training second to none in the 
institution. 


The Fine Arts. I do not want to 
leave you, however, without calling 
your attention to your opportunity in 
another field in connection with gen- 
eral education, which field bids fair 
to become the most important phase 
of all education in our high schools. I 
mean the field of the fine arts. Indus- 
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trial civilization dictates thet we shall 
have shorter and shorter working 
hours and weeks. The harnessing of 
natural energy and the creation of 
machinery leave no other alternative. 
I suppose there is no end to this pro- 
gression or program, so that it is rea- 
sonable to assume that we shall move 
to the eight-hour day, the seven-hour 
day, the six-hour day, and the five- 
day week. This movement will usher 
in the most astounding social problem 
of all human history. I mean, of 
course, the problem of adapting all 
of our people to that which will other- 
wise be the idle, dangerous hour. 
What are the possibilities? 


About three thousand years ago, in 
the Grecian city of Athens, a mere 
handful of persons were relieved of 
physical slavery and given free rein 
to use their mental powers. We all 
know what happened. All subsequent 
civilizations, including our own, have 
reaped rich rewards from the Peri- 
clean Age. It is startling to think 
what might happen in America by 
applying the Grecian prescription to 
American civilization. And that is 
precisely what the harnessing of en- 
ergy and the consequent shortening of 
hours of labor are doing. What 
might be expected of the millions of 
this country as the possibility arises 
of turning loose an innumerable num- 
ber of human minds? What might 
be expected if the great potentialities 
of hundreds of thousands of Ameri- 
cans are given free rein to develop? 
Do we not stand upon the threshold 
of the most marvelous possibilities 
ever presented to the human race? 


In the age of Pericles the freed 
minds moved quickly in the direction 
of the fine arts: music, art, literature, 
drama, and the play. In modern 


America these are the things we have 
been calling educational frills. But 
have you noticed that we have almost 
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entirely ceased calling them frills? 
Tomorrow we shall know, in all prob- 
ability, that these are the universal 
languages of all mankind, the factors 
which create civilizations, and which 
set man apart from the animal world ; 
the only heritage which one civiliza- 
tion can pass on to the next. The 
hour, which we reclaim as a human 
slavery moves nearer the vanishing 
point, may be used in one of three 
ways. Either it may be a creative 
hour, whereby, I mean, one plays the 
instrument, paints the picture, pro- 
duces literature, or participates in the 
game; or it may be made an hour of 
appreciation during which one enjoys 
the music, appreciates the picture, 
reaps joy out of literature, or under- 
standingly enjoys the game from the 
sidelines. 

The third alternative is to make the 
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reclaimed hour an idle hour, an un- 
productive hour, an hour squandered. 
Out of such an hour arises crime, 
idleness, indolence, degradation, and 
racial oblivion. The whole matter, 
then, of adjusting mankind to the re- 
claimed hour becomes an educational 
problem. As such it is as much the 
concern of the commercial teacher as 
that of any other teacher. 

I have the pleasure to acclaim you, 
then, as our important factor of the 
modern educational program. In 
my judgment, one of the finest chal- 
lenges, and one of the most fruitful 
every presented to any group of 
teachers, is that which now beckons 
to you and calls you from the too nar- 
row confines of the old specialized 
commercial subjects to offer you a 
definite position in the field of gen- 
eral secondary education. 


DIRECTED READING IN OAKLAND TECHNICAL 
HIGH SCHOOL 


MOLLY G. CORRY anv EMMA L. SCHNEIRLA 


hs gem READING Is that course in 
the modern high school designed 
for non-college students, students 
with little literary background, jaded 
appetites, and scarcely any self-con- 
fidence due to previous unhappy class 
contacts and class failures. The stu- 
dent who is programmed for the 
course has slow, low mentality, and in 
the past has incorrectly been termed 
a misfit—a misfit because we have 
tried to fit him to a rather inflexible 
standardized curriculum instead of 
adapting the curriculum to his needed 
level. 

Segregation of students into the 
directed reading class has been made 
largely on the result of the Intelli- 
gence Test, the Stanford Reading 
Test, and teacher recommendation. 
Unfortunately, because there is no 


other class better fitted to his type, 
the high mentality Oriental who lacks 
the fluency needed for the ‘‘regular’’ 
English class frequently finds his 
placement in this group. Then there 
is the student who is mentally capable 
but who has been reticent, retiring, 
and almost negligible in his class so- 
cialization, who somehow drifts into 
this class makeup. On the other hand, 
we often find the aggressive, bluster- 
ing, know-it-all, unteachable type. 

A survey made of all low ten stu- 
dents in the Oakland high schools 
during the fall semester of 1934 re- 
vealed that 16.3% of the entering 
senior high school material had not 
reached the seventh grade reading 
ability. To quote Mr. I. Keith Ty- 
ler, who compiled the report: 

The fact that this large percentage of 
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students have such low reading ability em- 
phasizes the problem facing the senior high 
school teacher in attempting to teach the 
high school subjects. High school subjects 
are still narrowly intellectual—bookishness 
predominates. When students are unable to 
read with understanding, instructional prob- 
lems become acute. 


Since the reading ages range from 
70-107 it is obvious that no continu- 
ous group method will function satis- 
factorily. The major portion of the 
course of study must of necessity lay 
the emphasis on individual needs, al- 
ways keeping well in mind the neces- 
sity for promoting team work and the 
socialization of the individual. Since 
interest determination is much lower 
in the type of students who are pro- 
grammed for the directed reading 
course than in almost any other type 
of school student, rarely does one 
have the ideal situation to build on. 
The definite purpose is to take this 
uninterested individual, and give him 
the training and thought stimulation 
that will most constructively carry 
over into his post school life. 


Getting at the Pupil’s Interests 


Evaluation of the student’s back- 
ground, and very informal, personal, 
conference to find what is in his mind, 
will often unearth an interest that 
can be capitalized. Where no definite 
interest line is found, a teacher has 
the opportunity to promote contacts 
for leisure, and discuss vocational 
fields for later pursuits. The situa- 
tion is truly a happy one when the 
student does have a worth-while pre- 
conceived interest that he will like to 
follow. For instance, the boy whose 
interest lies in stage mechanics, i. e., 
building of scenery, lighting, stage 
management, might be permitted ot 
develop all possible interest along 
that line. With quick interest and 
enthusiasm, suggest such books for 
early reading as the Story of the The- 
atre, which simply and rapidly gives 


the history of the institution. Follow 
this with Mitchell’s School Theatre, 
Smith’s Play Production, several col- 
lections of one-act plays, such as 
Knickerbocker, Phillips and Johnson, 
Goldstone, and soon the boy will real- 
ize his need for specialization. If he 
is electrically minded, he will find the 
study of lighting all-absorbing, and 
will thrill you some day by asking 
for a treatise on the subject, as did 
James X, the cleverest stage electri- 
cian we have had in the school. This 
lad, in his shy, sophomore year, re- 
marked one day that he was building 
a model stage. He invented his own 
lighting system with the help of the 
electric shop instructor, the wood 
shop, and mill cabinet teachers, and 
at the end of the term he had a fully 
equipped puppet stage with his own 
switchboard complete. Jimmy had 
become assistant stage electrician, and 
the following term he was chief elec- 
trician, reading such works as Fuchs’ 
Stage Lighting. The production of 
Hamlet was a real triumph for this 
quiet unassuming lad. Of course, 
James had a real gift, but he is not 
the exception which proves the rule. 


Similarly might the student who is 
aviation minded, the purely domestic, 
and the athletic, be permitted to pur- 
sue lines in the direction of individual 
interest. 


Since, generally speaking, in the 
average class, students do not, as has 
been said, manifest developed or in- 
nate interest, naturally the teacher of 
directed reading will discover, first of 
all, as his problem, the creation of a 
sympathetic atmosphere in which stu- 
dents will find it possible to be re- 
sponsive to suggestions resulting from 
teacher diagnosis. Here it is immedi- 
ately apparent how vitally necessary 
it is to have a thoroughly live, vibrant, 
understanding human guide in the 
directed reading teacher. Not only is 
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it sufficient for him to know well Eng- 
lish technique and interesting mate- 
rial, but, more essential still, is his 
knowledge of youth psychology, his 
willingness to meet these youngsters 
on their own levels, and to cultivate 
genuinely sincere friendships. Un- 
less the teacher possesses these quali- 
fications, he might permit his class to 
degenerate into a group who sit and 
pass the class period away in indis- 
criminate reading, without any at- 
tempt at development of interests and 
abilities. In the true sense of the 
term, the directed reading teacher 
must be the Seeing Eye to his pupils. 


Discovery of Group Interests 


Under the existing conditions, 
methods which have been found to 
furnish constructive interests, and 
which have proved to students here 
at Technical that there is a real value 
to the course, are those which have 
not only emphasized the individual 
interest but the group interest as 
well. Since it is essential that good 
sportsmanship and citizen teamwork 
be made an integral part of the work, 
it is well at times to place in the hands 
of the group complete book sets. Such 
a book set might be Hough’s, The 
Covered Wagon, because here we find 
a linking of the pioneer spirit of their 
forbears with their own latent adven- 
turous instincts. To motivate well 
the oral reading, vital in such a group, 
portions from The Covered Wagon, as 
the river crossing episode, the Indian 
skirmishes, the love theme where the 
good triumphs and the evil is pun- 
ished, furnish excellent material. 
History contact and stimulation not 
found in the civie textbook is cleverly 
maneuvered before them. There is 
background for any amount of his- 
torical research, costume design, 
geography, etc. Lucky, indeed, is the 
class under the inspired leadership of 
a teacher who is willing to bring to 
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life all these personal situations, real- 
izing that the student himself is often 
going through similar crises. The 
grand finale occurs when the group, 
hand in hand with the teacher, attend 
the movies, and the following day’s 
discussion proves that it was worth it 
all. 


It is equal fun to lead the ‘‘buf- 
falo’’ individually into an apprecia- 
tion of quiet strength. The one-act 
play is particularly good here, and 
the class, unresponsive to such plays 
as The Valiant, What Men Live By, A 
Night At An Inn, after they have be- 
gun with Moonshine, Dust of the 
Road, and such an elementary and ob- 
vious play as the King’s English, will 
be unique and, indeed, an exception. 
Incidentally, the teacher will soon dis- 
cover that his directed reading classes 
are much more quickly responsive 
than the ‘‘regular’’ classes, as these 
youngsters’ emotions are nearer the 
surface. Once the teacher has accepted 
this fact and realized that these boys 
and girls will move more quickly into 
the earning world, and assume sooner 
the responsibilities of active citizen- 
ship, the importance of a sane sense 
of proportion in discussing and weigh- 
ing economic and political values will 
be understood. Vital and enthusi- 
astic participation can result from 
reading with the class such magazines 
as The Reader’s Digest, Time, Satur- 
day Evening Post, and The Thinker. 
Sections from the articles found in 
such printed material are short 
enough to hold the attention of the 
most determined wanderer and win- 
dow-watcher. 


The Library the Core of the Course 


It is very evident that the school 
library is the core of the course, since 
as yet there are not textbooks, and the 
experienced teacher soon finds that 
the student has already developed an 
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antagonism to the textbook idea, a 
carry-over from his previous classes. 
It is tremendously important that 
good libraries be established in all 
schools to provide ample reading ma- 
terial for the directed reading course, 
for it will be in the library that the 
student, aided by his teacher and the 
librarian, will find his individual 
textbook material. But once the stu- 
dent has this library material, how 
will he use it? Here the teacher must 
employ his ingenuity. If he permits 
the student always just to read, noth- 
ing much will be accomplished, but if 
he holds the pupil to a standard of 
reading skills, analysis of character, 
and thought, content, retention of 
book contacts interpreted in terms of 
his own experience, and permits him 
to share his reading experience, then 
the end justifies the means. Proba- 
bly the greatest amount of free read- 
ing will be done in Directed Reading 
I, as it assists the teacher in making 
his diagnosis, and is a great help in 
orientating the student into the group. 


Once a student finds that all his 
reading is not imposed on him by his 
teacher, and that the completion of 
each book is not immediately followed 
by the stereotyped book report, the 
anathema to almost all the group 
members, then he is willing to remove 
his armor, talk more freely about 
books in general and his own in par- 
ticular, and even to suggest and rec- 
ommend to other class members. He 
will also go so far eventually as to 
acknowledge that teacher recommen- 
dations can be good. 


If, on completion of a directed 
reading course, a transcript of the 
pupil’s reading record is handed to 
his succeeding teacher, worth-while 
reading progress can be realized. 

While it is really true that the ma- 
jor emphasis is on the reading content 
in this course, there is an equally im- 


portant issue in teaching the student 
to write with reasonable correctness. 
Since the majority of these pupils will 
immediately endeavor to obtain re- 
munerative employment upon the 
completion of their high school work, 
their first practical, utilitarian, writ- 
ing need is the business letter. The 
method of cutting suitable advertise- 
ment from the local dailies, present- 
ing several of them for individual se- 
lection, requiring adequate answers 
correct in form, revealing personal 
make-up and general experience, will 
meet with an immediate response, be- 
cause every boy and girl in the group 
knows he must soon face such writing 
situations. Personal letters also need 
a degree of attention. Other writing 
requirements can be correlated to 
reading material, biographical com- 
positions being linked with the read- 
ing of stories of great men and 
women. It is impossible to assume 
that writing assignments will be done 
out of the classroom, since this type of 
student has already formed the habit 
of ignoring such responsibility, and 
since he very definitely needs direct 
supervision. 


As abilities placed in right condi- 
tions begin to function, and accom- 
plishments result, the sense of failure 
disappears, and full proof for the ne- 
cessity of the existence of this course 
in the progressive modern high school 
is demonstrated. The ensuing grati- 
fication to the student is a stimulus to 
his whole school life, and is concrete 
assurance to the instructor that his 
teaching program is not in vain. But, 
to repeat, for proper functioning, the 
class must be in the hands of a keenly 
alive teacher interested primarily in 
making those lives entrusted to him 
for a short time a little fuller; one 
who is not sentimental, but who has 
that quick, understanding sympathy 
which calls forth the broad grin and 
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cheery ‘‘Good Morning’’ from a 
grimy-handed youngster who is al- 
ways ready to crawl under your car 
or repair your radio at the drop of 
the hat. 

A sample questionnaire for locat- 
ing student interests here follows: 


QUESTIONNAIRE 


Your name 
School last attended 
What is your hobby? 
How do you spend your out-of-school 
time? 
Underline five of the following in the 
order of preference: 

Sports, Aviation, Reading, Music, Hik- 
ing, Kodaking, Radio, Repair-work, House 
Assistance, Drawing, Social Games 
(cards, chess, ete.), Fishing, Camping, 
Hunting, Cooking, Sewing, Cosmetology, 
Printing, Inventing, Building, Movies, 
Dancing, Roller Skating, Stamp Collect- 
ing, Amateur Theatricals, Archery, Civic 
Clubs. 

6. List any preference omitted above............ 


BOOKS FOR THE COURSES 


Material used in Course 1. 
Sons of the Mounted Glorious Adventure 
Police Chip of the Flying U 
Blue Mountain Baree, Son of Kazan 
Daddy Long-Legs (Curwood) 
Three Mustangers Tom Sawyer 














 SEPPr 





Pershing Bradford in the Alps 
Safari Captain of the Gray 
Apache orse Troop 

U. P. Trail Dr. Grenfel 


Lady of the Decoration 

Knute Rockne 

Sherlock Holmes 

Cruise of the Dazzler 

ferry of the Islands 
iders of the Purple 
Sage 

Wildfire 

Cowboy 

Little Journeys to 
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France and 
Switzerland 

Great Men of Industr 

Young Folks’ Book o 

Other Lands 

20,000 Leagues Under 
the Sea 

Houdini 

Trader Horn 

Sky High 


Material used in Course 2. 


Count Luckner, Sea 
Devil 

Covered Wagon 

Job to Job Around the 
World 

Kow-Tow 

Raiders of the Deep 

Denatured Africa 

Martin Johnson, Lion 
Hunter 

Adventures of a 
Tropical Tramp 

Royal Road to Romance 

Cappy Ricks (Kyne) 
eart of Rachel 
(Norris) 

House of Exile 

Edge of the Jungle 

Paul Bunyan 


John Halifax, 
Gentleman 

Sorrel and Son 

Beau Geste 

Seeing South America 

Rudder Grange 

In a Shantung Garden 

Alice Adams 

Enchanted Jungle 

Lantern in Her Hand 

White Bird Flying 

Connecticut Yankee 

A Daughter of the 
Samurai 

Hoover as a Mining 
Engineer 

Lure of the Labrador 
Wild 


Material used in Course 3. 


Congorilla 

Two Years in the 
Forbidden City 

Magnificent Obsession 

Africa 

Microbe Hunters 

Dr. Jekyll and Mr. 


Hyde 
With Malice Towards 


one 
West is Still Wild 
All Quiet on the 


Western Front 
Oregon Train 
Kitty 
Schiffely’s Ride 
heasant Jungles 
100,000 Guinea Pigs 
alna 
ast of the Sun 
greene ’s End 
eyond Khyber Pass 
Epic of Mt. Everest 


MAGAZINES 
Colliers Pathfinder 
Liberty Popular Science 
Scholastic Popular Mechanics 


Current Events 











THE NATURE OF THE UNIT OF LEARNING 
T. M. RILEY 


Assistant Supervisor, Secondary Curriculum, Los Angeles 


The Unit—An Educational Entity 


HE TOTAL PROCESS of education is 

so inclusive that for practical pur- 
poses it must be broken up and put 
into effect in a somewhat fragmentary 
fashion. In the effort to do this, the 
‘‘unit’’ concept has been evolved as a 
practical means of expediting educa- 
tion. The parts into which the edu- 
cative process is divided and which 
serve as the basis for classroom pro- 
cedure have come to be known as 
‘‘units.’’ These partial educational 
entities are man-made and arbitrary, 
but they are considered necessary as 
a vehicle for the processes of educa- 
tion. 

Before considering the true nature 
of the unit then, it is necessary to 
reach some agreement as to the nature 
of education of which the unit is the 
foundation. 


The Nature of Education 


Generally speaking, there are two 
viewpoints regarding the nature of 
education, which, for purposes of dis- 
tinction, are here designated as the 
traditional and the progressive. 

The traditionalists hold that educa- 
tion is contingent upon the mastery of 
subject matter, and that the curricu- 
lum is composed of ‘‘subject-matter- 
set-out-to-be-learned.’’ Studying is an 
effort to acquire the mastery of sub- 
ject matter in a more or less memori- 
ter fashion, and learning is succeed- 
ing in this attempt. This point of 
view presupposes an accepted quan- 
tity of subject matter which is the 
content of education. The ecurricu- 
lum worker arranges the subject mat- 
ter in logical form ; the teacher makes 
assignments and, through fear, force, 
rewards, reference to ‘‘ultimate’’ 


values, or some other means, tries to 
inveigle the pupil into what he (the 
teacher) calls learning. Attempts 
are often made to ‘‘vitalize’’ such 
teaching by relating the content to 
life experiences, but the main objec- 
tives is the mastery of subject matter. 


Opposed to this point of view is 
that of the so-called progressives or 
activists, who maintain that education 
is a process of experiencing, and that 
the curriculum is the sum total of ex- 
periences which the pupil has. Learn- 
ing is a matter of experiencing 
through purposeful activities, acti- 
vated by pupil interest, or social need 
recognized by the pupil. Activities 
resemble real life situations in so far 
as the inevitable artificiality of the 
school situation will permit. Study- 
ing is the effort expended by pupils 
in performing the activity, and this 
may involve behavior other than the 
use of books. Any subject matter is 
used which can make an activity a 
richer and more meaningful experi- 
ence. Therefore, the traditional sub- 
ject fields must be more or less disre- 
garded. The task of the curriculum 
worker is to suggest or define poten- 
tial fields of interest and to cite mate- 
rials that may be used by the teacher 
in providing a fertile environment in 
which pupil experiences may occur. 
The function of the teacher is to dis- 
cover abilities, interests, and needs of 
the pupil and society; to assist the 
pupil in planning activities which 
will satisfy these needs and interests ; 
and to supply the environment in 
which the needs and interests can be 
satisfied. Subject matter is used as it 
is needed, but experience is the domi- 
nant factor. Self-direction is prac- 
ticed by pupils in order to make them 
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capable of more intelligent and reli- 
able self-direction. 


Experience and Content 


The point of view of the extreme 
traditionalist differs greatly from 
that of the extreme progressive. How- 
ever, when considered broadly, they 
are not necessarily mutually exclusive 
nor irreconcilable. For the tradition- 
alist, subject matter is the end, and 
experience is sometimes introduced as 
a means of motivation or for increas- 
ing the meaningfulness of the subject 
matter. For the progressive, subject 
matter is only a means to the end 
which is enriched experience. As 
Mead and Orth have put it in The 
Transitional Public School, ‘‘ Instead 
of ‘subjects’ into which we inject ex- 
periences, we are to have ‘experiences’ 
(enterprises, activities) into which we 
inject subject matter.’’ (P. 14.) It 
seems quite obvious that both subject 
matter and experience are necessary, 
and that the principal contention cen- 
ters about the question as to which is 
the true center of reference. In one 
ease, the unit would have to be consid- 
ered as a body of subject matter or- 
ganized about a central topic or idea 
and possibly but not necessarily re- 
lated to some life experience. In the 
other case, the unit must be thought 
of as an experience. 

Neither time nor place permit an 
evaluation of the philosophical basis 
of each of these points of view, but it 
is necessary to make a choice before 
proceeding with a definition of the 
unit. 

All things considered, the view- 
point which seems the more valid is 
that which regards experience as the 
substance of the curriculum. This is 
substantiated by the writings of such 
men as Dewey, Kilpatrick, Bobbitt, 
Bonser, Hopkins, Rugg, and others. 
It is the philosophy which is basic to 
the activity program and the princi- 
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ples underlying the unified type of 
course. 


The Unit As Experience 


A unit is a learning experience con- 
sisting of a number of related activi- 
ties arising from and fulfilling an 
individual or social need recognized 
by the learner. 


The phrase ‘‘learning experience”’ 
implies a phenomenon which can take 
place only according to psychological 
principles. This means, among other 
things, starting from an unscholastic 
beginning; going through a certain 
amount of trial and error; and finally 
arriving at some organized and de- 
finable concept or end product. This 
is quite different from using a logical 
outline of subject matter as a starting 
point, which obviously is the common 
practice judging from the fact that 
most so-called ‘‘units’’ described in 
current literature are rearranged out- 
lines of traditional content materials. 
As far as the learner is concerned, 
subject matter does not exist except 
as it adds to the meaningfulness and 
becomes an inherent part of the ex- 
perience. Any logical or orderly ar- 
rangement of content materials 
should grow out of the experience and 
become an end product. As a begin- 
ning it offers a stumbling block, en- 
courages memorization of meaningless 
facts, and leads to academic erudition 
rather than true learning. 


The term ‘‘need’’ used in the above 
definition is often interpreted too nar- 
rowly. Any recognized problem cre- 
ates a need until it is solved ; an inter- 
est results in a need until it is satis- 
fied; physical discomfort produces a 
need until comfort is restored; in 
fact, any state of mental or physical 
disequilibrium results in a need until 
the equilibrium is again established. 
It is absolutely essential that the need 
be recognized by the pupil before any 
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real experience (genuine learning) 
ean take place. 

Once identified, the need becomes 
the centralizing factor of the learning 
activities which constitute the unit. 
Whatever the pupil makes, reads, 
writes, sings, draws, or dances is in 
response to, and fulfillment of, the 
recognized need. Subject matter is 
taken from any field or source, the 
sole criterion being its value in con- 
tributing to the fulfillment of the ree- 
ognized need which becomes the core 
about which the subject matter of the 
unit is recognized. In the organiza- 
tion of the experiential unit, the cen- 
tral tendency is the main distinguish- 
ing element. It is a better means of 
identification than are the outer 
boundaries which are vague, irregu- 
lar, and which often overlap those of 
other units. This is very much unlike 
the blocking out of a certain amount 
of actual material to be mastered. 

As the result of a unitary experi- 


ence the learner should arrive at some 
new concept or generalization which 
grows out of and transcends the ac- 
tivities of the unit, and is transfer- 
able to other situations. 


SUMMARY 


1. As a matter of expediency, it is neces- 
sary to break up the total process of educa- 
tion into smaller units which are practicable 
under school room conditions. 


2. The educative process is effected 
through the curriculum, the substance of 
which is pupil experience, therefore the cur- 
ricular unit is a unit of pupil experience. 

3. The unit is a learning experience con- 
sisting of a number of related activities 
arising from and fulfilling an individual or 
social need recognized by the learner. 


4, The recognized need is the determining 
factor in the planning of activities of the 
unit and in the selection of subject matter 
to make those activities richer and more 
meaningful. 

5. Each unit should be sufficiently limited 
in scope that it may be summarized, and a 
generalization made which may be applicable 
to other life situations, 


WORK WITH SPECIAL CLASSES 


FLORENCE RANDALL 
Point Loma High School, San Diego 


EACHING SUB-STANDARD children 

makes one think of the phrase, 
*‘Some days you cannot lay up a 
cent.’’ There are times when one 
cannot see any progress. However, 
these days do not come often enough 
to justify discouragement, because 
there are so many days when the stu- 
dents are happy, alert, cheerful, and 
interested. They accomplish the 
tasks before them and seem to go 
home with the attitude that the day 
was worthwhile. What more can any 
teacher ask to consider that he, too, 
has made the day worth-while? 

The class to be discussed is com- 
posed of twenty-five boys, physiolog- 
ically developed to the junior high 
school stage. Mentally and psycho- 


logically they are retarded. Most of 
them are Portuguese and Mexican. 
They are sons of fishermen. There is 
a wide range of social rating among 
the group. Some are sons of the boat 
owners and others are sons of those 
men who work under contract to the 
owners. 


Developing Units of Learning 
Out of the Experiences of Boys 


The class is conducted along ex- 
perimental lines, since there is no 
course of study for such a group. 
The teacher must approach the work 
with a flexible mind, capable of shift- 
ing from one topic to another if the 
occasion seems to demind it. One fac- 
tor, the most important, is to be con- 
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stantly on the alert for any suggestion 
from the class. If a student starts a 
conversation about an airplane ride 
enjoyed the day before, it is neces- 
sary for one to be ready to follow the 
topic for all it is worth. It may be 
the start of a very interesting unit. 
In every class there is always a boy 
or two who is ‘‘nuts about aviation,’’ 
as he expresses it. 

Such a conversation did start one 
morning. A boy in the class, who 
had never been up before, was so 
thrilled he could think of nothing 
else the next morning. In the middle 
of a discussion on the Berbers, he 
asked, ‘‘Have you ever been up in a 
plane?’’ He didn’t wish an answer, 
obviously. He launched into the de- 
tails of the ride. It was a very short 
one, just around the city, over the 
ocean and Balboa Park, but it was 
enough! Then followed accounts of 
other rides. Shortly we were on a 
discussion of different types of planes. 
Many government planes were in the 
sky at the time. Types of maneuvers 
engaged in then were explained by 
the air-minded ones. Communica- 
tion between the planes was noted 
and, since the teacher knew the 
Morse code used by flyers, it was put 
on the board. Not all the members of 
the class were interested in learning 
the code, but many were, and better 
still some of the boys had short wave 
sets and had had many happy experi- 
ences in sending and receiving. As 
was stated previously, most of these 
boys are sons of tuna fishermen. Boys 
whose fathers own the boats are in 
daily communication with the boats 
way down in the southern waters. Of 
course, messages are sent and received 
by radio. They have codes devised, 
because the rival boats intercept the 
messages, and if the news is broad- 
cast that the fishing is good in a cer- 
tain spot, all the boats race for that 
area. 
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Fishing being the backbone in the 
lives of these boys, one of the most 
worth-while units of the semester was 
done on this subject. It started as 
most units start, out of an experience 
of one of the boys. An outline of the 
different aspects of fishing here on the 
Southern California and Mexican 
coast was made. Types of fish caught, 
boats, contracts, price per ton, can- 
ning, refrigeration on the boats, life 
of the men when on the cruise, sim- 
ple navigation, routes taken, were in- 
cluded in the outline. Here was a 
unit developed entirely out of the 
boys’ experiences. There were no 
articles or texts on the subject. Some 
excellent films were secured from the 
Visual Education Center, a part of 
the school system. Excellent boat 
models were drawn. 

Cattle raising was another unit 
done during the term. A Portuguese 
boy suggested the topic, because he 
liked cowboy songs. Very forunately 
the school library had just received a 
book on the life of the cowboy. In it 
was featured cattle brands and songs. 
Several other books on cattle ranch- 
ing were found. Some excellent 
movies were sent out by the Visual 
Education Center. They showed the 
life of the cowboy on the range, cat- 
tle being shipped, and some of the 
packing processes. A trip was ar- 
ranged to a local meat packing plant. 
All the details from the slaughtering, 
washing, refrigeration, distributing to 
the local meat markets, were observed 
by the boys. Curing of bacon and 
ham was seen. Sausage stuffing 
proved quite amusing. Here was an- 
other first hand experience teaching 
much more than a series of textbooks 
could ever hope to accomplish. An 
unfortunate result of the trip was 
that a couple of the boys couldn’t eat 
lunch, when the details of the slaugh- 
tering recurred to them. 

Tribute to the Visual Education 
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department is hereby given. They 
have available films on nearly any 
subject the teacher calls for in aug- 
menting a unit. Visual aids are very 
worthwhile with any class, but with a 
sub-standard group they are practi- 
cally invaluable. They can under- 
stand the pictures and gain knowl- 
edge which might be forever lacking 
if they had to depend on reading to 
learn. Interest in pictured informa- 
tion is very keen. They are amazed 
and delighted by some of the pictures 
shown. One on the Berbers was espe- 
cially amusing. They couldn’t believe 
people lived so primitively. 


Special Methods to Meet 
Special Needs 


Work in sub-standard classes must 
be of a wide range. In the class re- 
ferred to in this article, the reading 
ability ranges from first to sixth 
grade. Readers and other materials 
must be provided to meet this range. 
Some of the boys work in groups of 
five or six. Others work individually. 
Often when material has to be gained 
from a text, to get information to 
earry forth a social science unit, the 
better readers read the material 
aloud, and the others get the idea by 
listening. 

Some of the boys who read at sixth 
grade level cannot express themselves 
in written work at any level. The 
spelling is so erratic the meaning 
cannot be understood. To encourage 
these boys to read library books, they 
are given the opportunity to give oral 
book reports, which are often well ex- 
pressed. 

Simple spelling is taught. The 
words are taken from the daily work. 
Five words a day are studied. By 
Thursday, twenty words are sup- 
posedly learned. On Friday, a writ- 
tent test is given, and a chart is kept 
recording the grades. The boys have 


the opportunity of taking the list 
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over aS many times as they wish, to 
make a better grade. The lists are 
kept in the reading notebook so words 
may be referred to when there is 
doubt about the spelling of a word 
needed in a short composition. 


As in all sub-standard groups, there 
is a wide variation of abilities in one 
individual. A boy who cannot read 
or write very well may not be very 
far behind his age group in mathe- 
matics. An attempt is made to give 
practical arithmetic. Such material 
as grocery accounts is an example. 
Drill is given on combinations and 
tables to equip them to perform ac- 
curately the arithmetic they may be 
called on to work when they take a 
job. 

Handwork appeals to these boys. 
Many of them wove very attractive 
scarfs on heddle looms. The yarns 
were sometimes combined in startling 
combinations, but in the main the 
work was neat and smooth. Some of 
the boys made mahogany book-ends. 
They cut the patterns in their work- 
shop class. The carving was done in 
the ‘‘Special’’ class. One boy wanted 
to make a kite. Materials were pro- 
vided, and a good kite was made. 


Of a different type is the handwork 
done in the regular shop classes. The 
boys cannot do all the problems of 
the class, but the instructors have 
been very skillful in providing simple 
work and directions which these boys 
can carry out. One boy has been 
making a ring all semester. When he 
spoils one, he starts another. He is 
happy in making rings, and has set a 
standard for himself. It is hoped he 
will make a satisfactory one before 
the end of the year. 


Two of the boys of the class are 
members of the regular school orches- 
tra. One is termed a natural born 
musician. He plays in a local dance 
band. Another is in a drama class. 
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The Teacher a Practical 
Psychologist 


Psychological factors must be con- 
sidered in handling sub-standard 
groups. The attention span is short. 
The boys are easily distracted. They 
are erratic in point of view and ac- 
tion. Abnormal attitudes of stub- 
borness, temper, fairness are often 
noted. They need sympathetic han- 
dling. However, firmness must be 
exercised. Patience and encourage- 
ment, two requisites in dealing with 
this type of student, must be unlim- 
ited. They have been discouraged 
and have formed poor habits in reg- 
ular classes, because they cannot ac- 
complish the work. This is certainly 
no criticism of the teachers of regular 
classes. It is a physical impossibility 
for them to give individual attention 
to these students, and they should not 
have to gear the work of the group 
down to the level of the sub-standard 
student. It is an imposition on the 
regular class and the teacher to have 
these slow students in the group. 
They should be segregated. When 
grouped together, these slow students 
appear quite normal. It is probably 
due to the fact that they feel some 
measure of success on their own level. 
They are removed from the scene of 
odious comparisons. 


‘*Sub-standard teachers’’ is often 
the title given to instructors in spe- 
cial classes. Surprising as it may 
seem, many regular teachers suggest 
by their attitude that the special 
teacher must be one who is not capable 
of teaching the regular classes, and so 
is given a group of sub-standards who 
will not be able to detect the differ- 
ence between a good teacher and a 
poor one. No point of ability between 
the two types of teacher is being 
made. There are good and poor ones 
in both groups. The point is that the 
teacher of special classes is either 
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trained, or is encouraged to become 
trained, along definite psychological 
lines to the tune of ten or more units 
in five different fields. Abnormal 
psychology, genetic psychology, case 
work, etc., are among the fields. 
There is much to be done in the 
technique of handling these sub- 
standards. The chief difficulty is the 
lack of interesting texts, written on 
topics of interest to junior high school 
students, expressed in simple lan- 
guage which they can read. Here is 
the opportunity for someone! Every 
one is clamoring for such material. 


Goals for work with sub-standard 
students can be summarized very 
briefly. If teachers can build a good 
standard of citizenship, a sense of 
fairness and honesty, good health hab- 
its, and to this can add information 
of use and interest, he has accom- 
plished a good deal. An equally im- 
portant goal is the teacher’s own atti- 
tude toward the group. If he can un- 
failingly be patient, can encourage, 
can understand, and can attempt to 
bring to these students a sense of suc- 
cess and accomplishment, he is justi- 
fying his hire as a special teacher. 
These goals are high, but necessarily 
so. 

Work with sub-standards described 
in this article is in no way considered 
unusual. The same type, much of it 
better, is being carried out in five 
other junior high schools in San 
Diego. 

There is a special committee of 
teachers working on problems of sub- 
standard class work. They exchange 
ideas, discuss techniques and mate- 
rials. They all stand together in their 
plea for a uniform administrative at- 
titude toward special students; for 
uniformity of marking, so that if a 
student transfers, the new teacher 
will be able to place the student in the 


proper group. 
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Tests and Measurements in the Social 
Studies. Kelley, Truman L. and Krey, A. C. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1934. 

This volume is a part of the Report 
of the Commission on the Social Studies. 
The points of view developed and the spe- 
cific illustrations and suggestions presented 
are of value not only to social studies teach- 
ers, but to all workers interested in improv- 
ing appraisal procedures of both the ob- 
jective and subjective types. The evalua- 
tions of existing tests and the bibliographies 
of tests are especially valuable. 

Tentative Course of Study for the Core 
Curriculum of Virginia Secondary Schools. 
Hall, Sidney R., Peters, D. W., and Caswell, 
H. L. Richmond: State Board of Educa- 
tion, 1934. 

This course of study presents one of the 
most comprehensive plans for the reorgani- 
zation of secondary school curricula that 
has thus far been developed. It is a veri- 
table gold mine for curriculum workers. It 
ean be obtained by forwarding an order, 
accompanied by a check for a dollar and a 
half, to the State Board of Education, 
Richmond, Virginia. 

Democracy Faces the Future. Everett, 
Samuel. New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1935. 

This book provides a most excellent medi- 
um of social orientation for the busy field 
worker whose time is usually too limited to 
keep abreast of the current publications 
dealing with the trends, problems in social 
life, and the implications for education. Al- 
though individual readers may not be able 
to agree with many of the theses held by 
the author, a most careful consideration of 
such theses is basic to a sound approach to 
curriculum reorganization. 

Appraisal of Newer Practices in Selected 
Public Schools. Wrightstone, J. Wayne. 
New York: Columbia University Press, 1935. 

Proponents of practices designed to in- 
crease the functional values of teaching 
practices in both elementary and secondary 
schools will find in this volume much valua- 
ble objective data to use in support of their 
viewpoints, and to meet the indiscriminate 
characterization of their philosophy and 
work as visionary and ‘‘soft pedagogy.’’ 

Curriculum Development. Caswell, H. L., 
and Campbell, Doak S. American Book Co., 
1935. 

In recent years there has been an in- 


creasingly available supply of literature for 
elementary school curriculum workers, but 
as yet relatively few publications have ap- 
peared that contribute directly to the needs 
of those interested in developing courses 
of study in the secondary school field that 
incorporate the psychological approach. Most 
of the material, when closely scrutinized, 
deals with subject-matter reorganization, 
primarily. In this book, which is concerned 
both with the elementary and secondary 
fields, the secondary school curriculum work- 
er will find one of the finest sources of 
help of a most practical nature that has 
been published. 

A Challenge to Secondary Education — 
Plans for the Reconstruction of the Ameri- 
can High School. Everett, Samuel, and 
others. D. Appleton-Century Company, 1935. 

This book, written by a committee of 
the Society for Curriculum Study, presents 
twelve high school curriculum plans devel- 
oped by individual committee members, each 
member having written what he considered 
the American secondary school should be. 
Each author undertook to deal with the fol- 
lowing aspects of the curriculum problem: 
‘*First, the social and educational theory 
which shall run through the whole plan; sec- 
ond, the broad problem of method for the 
proposed curriculum; third, a somewhat de- 
tailed curriculum plan for the junior and 
senior high schools; fourth, suggestions for 
administration; fifth, a brief indication of 
the type of elementary and higher education 
which the author would like to see precede 
and follow his high school program.’’ 


Social Change and Education, Thirteenth 
Yearbook, The Department of Superinten- 
dence. Washington, D. C.: The National 
Education Association, 1935. 


This yearbook contains the most stimu- 
lating and provocative material that has ap- 
peared in the publications of The Depart- 
ment of Superintendence in many years. 
Controversial issues are not dodged. Every 
secondary school official and teacher should 
be familiar with the views expressed, and 
especially with the material in Chapter XIV, 
‘*Edueation of Youth.’’ 


Supervision in Secondary Schools. Doug- 
lass, Harl R., and Boardman, Charles W. 
Houghton Mifflin Company, 1934. 

This is a basic handbook on supervision 
for the secondary school principal and su- 
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pervisor. 
sound and its materials are up to date. 
Supervisory Guidance of Teachers in Sec- 


Its underlying principles are 


ondary Schools. Collings, Ellsworth. 
Macmillan Company, 1934. 

This volume will be found of great value 
both to administrative and supervisory offi- 
cers and to teachers. Especially valuable 
are the suggestions relative to activities that 
ean be used in increasing the functional 
values of classroom procedures. The psy- 
chological approach is emphasized through- 
out the book. 


The 
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Secondary Education. Briggs, Thomas H. 
The Macmillan Company, 1933. 

This book, that deals primarily with the 
principles of secondary education, is, in the 
opinion of the reviewer, the most important 
book in the field that it represents that 
has come from the press in recent years. No 
person interested in secondary education can 
afford to have it missing from his personal 
professional library. It is a substantial 
guide for those who are attempting to get 
at the meanings, problems, and needs of 
secondary education. 


HIGHLIGHTS FROM THE MAGAZINES 


J. MURRAY LEE 
Director of Research, Burbank City Schools 


Some TITLE of this month’s column might 
well be ‘‘ Whither Secondary Education.’’ 
Thomas H. Briggs has said again and again 
that the question, ‘‘Shall secondary educa- 
tion be provided at public expense for all 
normal individuals, or for only a limited 
number?’’ is an outstanding issue. H. W. 
Prentis, president of the Armstrong Cork 
Company of Pennsylvania, in the March 
number of the Journal of Educational Soci- 
ology says, ‘‘The process of winnowing out 
the gifted and earnest individual in whom 
the hope of future leadership lies . . . from 
the masses should be carried out thoroughly 
and relentlessly through repeated examina- 
tions covering both mental and moral fit- 
ness.’’ After the secondary principals’ con- 
ference, there can be no doubt in the minds 
of any principal that the above problem is 
not an educational issue in California. We 
ean be thankful that California stands for 
education for all normal individuals? 

The one lack of the conference for us was 
the answer to ‘‘Whither.’’ ‘When we re- 
turned we read the second chapter of The 
Educational Frontier, written by Dewey. 
That chapter gave us our answer, especially 
pages 68 and 69. It’s worth your re-read- 
ing, if you felt as we did. Two other 
most helpful references in this regard are 
**Social and Economic Goals for America’’ 
in the January, 1934, number of the Jour- 
nal of the National Education Association 
and the Conclusion and Recommendations of 
the Committee on Social Studies. 

A further discussion of a frame of ref- 
erence valuable especially for the social 
studies is a discussion by French on ‘‘ De- 
veloping a Social Studies Philosophy’’ in 
Progressive Education for April. 

From Manual Arts High School in Los 


Angeles, Walterhouse contributes an article 
to Progressive Education for April. It is 
entitled, ‘‘ Writing of One’s Own.’’ A few 


. quotations: ‘‘ What matters is that the stu- 


dent no longer asks, ‘Is this what you 
wanted?’ His question is, ‘Do you get what 
I was trying to say?’ ... Im every paper 
there is something that may be praised. 
This attitude is contagious.’’ It is rich 
and especially worth the time of English 
and social studies teachers. 


Ouch! Bobbitt says in the April School 
Review that ‘‘The high school has not 
planned the program of general education 
and there is doubt whether the high school 
people realize the nature and extent of their 
responsibility for doing so.’’ Did you agree 
with him after reading his article? 


The Social Studies Leaflet, a California 
publication, carries an interesting symposi- 
um on ‘‘What are the rights and duties 
of social studies teachers?’’ in the April 
issue. 


With many of the articles of this Journal 
dealing with integration, an article by Hop- 
kins in the April Teachers College Record 
should be of interest. He discusses: (1) 
What is integration? (2) What are the char- 
acteristics of the overt behavior of an inte- 
grated individual? (3) How does the nor- 
mal individual usually achieve integration? 
(4) What changes in the curriculum does 
this concept of integration imply? As to 
the changes in the curriculum, he points out 
that: (1) The individual should live in a 
broad, rich environment presenting many 
challenging disturbances. (2) He should be 
free to move in this environment under wise 
guidance. (3) He should develop power to 
use the experimental method. 
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